











Food... 


The Administration’s voluntary food conservation 
program is saving too little of the food needed for a 
desperately hungry Europe. Over-all meat consumption 
has not declined despite meatless Tuesdays; the biggest 
curb on meat buying is still soaring prices. And while 
the nation is trying to save 100 million bushels of wheat, 
350 million bushels will be used for feed, about two and 
a half times as much as in prewar years. 

During the first two weeks of meatless Tuesdays and 
poultryless Thursdays, grain prices skyrocketed 25c a 
bushel. This increased the average family’s food bill by 
about $1.25 a week. If the inflationary spiral continues 
at this rate, all days may soon be meatless and many 
days breadless for many families. 

The outlook is for increased shortages and higher 
prices, above even today’s intolerable levels. Drought 
conditions in the winter wheat areas of the Southwest 
are already pushing up prices and may seriously curtail 
next year’s crop. This year’s reduced corn crop will lead 
to smaller marketings of cattle and hogs in 1948. And 
high feed costs will cut poultry and egg production next 
year. 

But the Administration is gambling on high crop 
yields in 1948 and inadequate voluntary conservation 
methods to halt inflation and feed Europe. The United 
States cannot afford to risk this gamble. The food crisis 
will not be overcome next year; it may continue for 
three or four years. The nation must plan and carry out 
a program that will meet any emergency that may arise. 
Such a program Consumers Union has already pre- 
sented to the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

Now that the President has finally called a special 
session, the Congress should authorize a system of con- 
trols over food. The first step should be price control 
over all basic foods at all levels of production and 
distribution. 

Prices of meat, dairy products, bread and flour, fats 
and oils should be rolled back by means of subsidies. To 
make price control work, essential foods should be 
rationed. The Government should allocate supplies to 
essential channels so that the needs of the people are 
met and the European relief program is carried out. 

Without price control, inflation will not be stopped. 
Without consumer subsidies, prices cannot be rolled 
back from their present. unconscionable level. Without 
rationing, every group in the population cannot get its 
share at fair prices. Without allocations, the supply 
pipelines of essential foodstuffs will be siphoned off into 
non-essential channels. 
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This program worked during the war crisis. It is the 
only program that will enable us to overcome the post- 
war food crisis. The President’s argument that controls 
over food are “‘police-state’’ methods, aside from its 
strange extremism, evades the problem. What is un- 
democratic about preventing milk and meat from dis- 
appearing from the tables of millions of families? Quite 
a good case can be made for the point that controls used 
in behalf of the people and against inflation would be a 
prime example of democracy in action. 


...and shelter 


In approving a 5% increase in rents for the Louisville 
area, Housing Expediter Frank R. Creedon has set a 
precedent for higher rents throughout the country. 

Mr. Creedon claimed he had no alternative under the 
provisions of the rent control law, and had to accept the 
recommendation of the Louisville Rent Advisory Board 
for the increase. But the facts in the case indicate that 
Mr. Creedon did not follow the law. 

The law states clearly that local rent advisory boards 
should be composed of “representative citizens of the 
area.”” But the Louisville Board was composed of two 
real estate men, two bankers and a real estate lawyer. 
“duly announced 
public hearing.” The Board held no hearings. 

Finally, the law gives the Housing Expediter discre- 
tion to disapprove a recommendation by a rent advisory 
board not “appropriately substantiated.’’ Mr. Creedon 


Mr. Creedon’s regulations call for a 


é 


could have insisted on “substantiation.” 

But Mr. Creedon ignored the law and his own regula- 
tions. He approved the increase over the protests of 
consumer and tenant organizations. And his unwar- 
ranted action was immediately seized upon by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards as the 
springboard for an all-out drive against Federal rent 
control, which is scheduled to expire next February 29. 

Tenants will have to fight hard against this sort of 
thing. They must see to it that: tenants are vigorously 
represented on all rent advisory boards and that public 
hearings are held on proposals to decontrol or raise 
rents. They should continue to resist the 15% “volun- 
tary”’ increases permitted by the present law; up to the 
beginning of November, less than 10% of tenants had 
agreed to such increases. 

And now is the time to start writing to your Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, urging them to support the 
Myers Bill (8S. 1741). This bill, introduced by Senator 
Francis J. Myers of Pennsylvania, would extend Fed- 
eral rent control until February 28, 1949. It would 
strengthen rent control by restoring Federal control 
over evictions and recontrolling new housing and con- 
verted units. The bill would also put back the enforce- 
ment provisions knocked out by the present law. 
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Product ratings represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in university, govern- 

ment, and private laboratories. Test samples are purchased on the open market by CU’s shoppers. 

Ratings are based on laboratory tests, controlled use tests, authoritative opinion, experience of a 

large number of persons, or a combination of these factors. Interpretation even of test findings is a 

matter on which expert opinion may differ. It is CU's pledge that opinions affecting its ratings shall be 
as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


Letters from 
Dear CU: 


(1) Why aren’t the Silvertone Record 
Club selections on vinylite at approximately 
$1.20 reported on? ... 

(2) A music buyer needs more guidance 
in the comparative values of several versions 
of the same opus, as, for example, Irving 
Kolodin compares both the performance and 
reproduction quality of seven different re- 
cordings of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 
When a new version appears, like Colum- 
bia’s by Kostelanetz, I want to know its 
comparative rating with other versions. .. . 

(3) Guidance should help direct our at- 
tention to the comparative merit of differ- 
ent conductors. If a symphony done by 
Leinsdorf is a better interpretation of a 
given opus than one by Goosens, tell us why. 

(4) Print the addresses of independent 
record companies (Concert Hall Society, 
Concord, Artist, NM, etc.) so some of us in 
rural sections can write them... . 

(5) Review books about records as well 
as records. Should I buy the current record 
book, “ Relax and Listen”? . . . 

(6) Buyers need information about record 
surfaces and contrasting types of recording. 
Why, for example, do the surfaces of nearly 
all Beecham recordings sound even and 
silent, whereas an album like Victor’s DM 
1025 (Haydn’s Symphony No. 98, marvel- 


CU Readers 


lously played by Toscanini), has surfaces 
throughout that constantly crackle like a 


bonfire? ... 

ELBERT M. PARKHURST 
Chazy, N. Y. . 
@ Six excellent suggestions, and thanks for 
them. CU urges other readers to send in 
their ideas for improving the Reports ma- 
terial. Staff and consultants alike will make 
full use of them wherever time and space 
permit. As to point one above, a report on 
the Silvertone Record Club, itemizing selec- 
tions then current and evaluating the serv- 
ice, appeared in the August Reports. 


Dear CU: 


The article in the July issue, “What 
Now?” for motorists (what to do when the 
car won’t start) is a wonder. If possible, I’d 
like to get about 25 reprints to mail to my 
friends. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Thank you, and sorry no reprints have 
been made up. Would other readers be 
interested? 


Dear CU: 


“Cracking Props,” in the August 1947 
issue, is the most comprehensive article I 


Continued on page 467 


L. T. 












135.000.000 Christmas tr¢ 


Woodcutters started to har- 
vest this year’s 15,000,000-tree 
Christmas tree crop in August, 
to tie the tops, to load them on 
boxears and trucks, to crush 
them in storage piles, where they 
quickly dry out, and otherwise to 
make it difficult for you to get a 
tree well-shaped, fresh, and durable. CU’s advice for 
buying Christmas trees, beyond selecting a tree of the 
right size and attractive shape: 

1. Select a durable species. 

2. Select a freshly cut tree if available. 

3. Get a local tree, if available, in preference to one shipped in. 

TRUE FiRS, including BALSAM Firs, are the best Christmas 
trees available in the East. They may be identified by 
the fact that their buds are sticky rather than dry, and 
the needles are flat. The balsam fir particularly has ‘an 
attractive pyramid shape, and fairly rigid branches well 
adapted for supporting decorations. It is delightfully 
fragrant, yellow-green in color, and resists shattering 
(needle-dropping) for a very long time. 

DOUGLAS FIRS, also called Douglas spruce or red firs, are 
neither spruce nor firs, but a distinct species (Pseu- 
dotsuga). These are good trees, especially popular on the 
West Coast. Distinguishable from true firs by their dry 
buds. 

spruce. Don't buy a spruce if you can help it; the needles 
drop off or “shatter’’ when brought into a warm room, 
unless the tree is very fresh. A spruce can be identified 
by its short needles, which are distinctly four-sided. 
Norway spruces are particularly quick-drying, and 
hence unsuitable. 

Where firs or Douglas firs are not available, almost 

anything will do. In California, incense cedar and red- 
wood are sometimes used; in the South and West, pines 
(which last well), and red cedar are marketed. 
PRESH-CUT TREES. As important as species is freshness. If 
you can drive out to a local farm or nursery, select a 
tree, have it cut and bring it home, you can be sure of a 
fresh, durable tree. Trees shipped from a distance can 
usually be recognized by signs that the tops have been 
tied — though balsam firs spring back into shape so 
completely that the evidence of tying disappears. Shake 
a tree vigorously before buying to check for needle- 
dropping. Examine the butt to see how dry it is. Butts 
which have been waxed lose moisture more slowly — 
but may have been drying out for a long time. 
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nd how to get a good one 


To delay drying, keep a Christ- 

mas tree outdoors, if possible, 
until time to trim it. If you live 
in an apartment and can’t, then 
don’t buy until shortly before 
Christmas. 
SLAUGHTERING OUR FORESTS. Tremen- 
dous areas are deforested an- 
nually to supply our living rooms with Christmas trees. 
Scientific tree thinning would supply as many trees 
while saving the forests. 

The United States Forest Service sells trees cut from 
the National Forests in the course of thinning opera- 
tions. These are marked with red tags reading: ‘This 


tree was cut from the National Forest for the im- 


” 


provement of the forest stand.’’ A number of states 
similarly certify properly cut trees. While certification 
is no guaranty of quality, it is an assurance that the 
cutting did not contribute to the destruction of our 
national timber resources. 

Another conservation project is the “living Christmas 

tree’’ movement, promoted by garden clubs and nurs- 
eries. A “table-size” tree is bought in a tub or pot, and 
after Christmas is planted outdoors instead of being 
discarded. If you have the place in your yard, the idea 
is worth considering; but remember that Christmas-tree 
species grow to enormous size. 
TREES CATCH FIRE. EXvery year a shocking number of un- 
necessary Christmas tragedies result from Christmas 
tree fires. Here are some rules to help prevent catas- 
trophe in your home: 

1. Don’t use lighted candles or other open flames any- 
where near a Christmas tree! 

2. Use only lighting fixtures approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and bearing the ““‘UL”’ seal. 

3. Don’t use metallic tinsel near electric tree lights. 

4. Fireproof your tree by soaking the butt in a solution 
of ammonium sulfate — a common fertilizer available 
in any garden supply store. Use 44 pound of ammonium 
sulfate for every pound of tree weight, and dissolve it in 
1% pints of water for each pound of chemical. Saw off 
the stem of the tree at an oblique angle or in a V-shape 
and place immediately in the solution. A narrow- 
mouthed container to retard evaporation is best. A 
fresh tree soaks up all the solution in a few days and 
becomes substantially flameproof. Slightly dried trees 
soak up less, but become resistant to sparks or match 
flames. Dry trees can’t be fireproofed at all. 





CHRISTMAS BUYING ISSUE 
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1 Mirro-Matic Pressure Cooker ($12.95); best for safety, convene 


ience nstruction. (February) 


2 Bendix S. Automatic Washer ($239.50); least expensive model 
tested. Best was Blackstone 150 ($345). (October) 


3 Pilotuner FM Converter ($29.95); adapts an AM console receiver 
for FM, Quality varied with receiver and location, was generally 
good. (September) 


4 GE Heralder Clock ($5.95), Also recommended: GE Troubadour 
($6.95); Telechron Telalarm ($6.95). (Auaust) 


5 Textron Rayon Crepe Slip ($3.50); one of several "Best Buys” 
in women's slips. January) 


6 Sunbeam Mixmaster 7B ($34.75); best all-around electric beater, 
Also recommended: Knapp-Monarch 9-500 ($29.95). (April) 


Christmas 
buying 


issue 








Christmas and the Christmas Buying 
Issue of the Reports come but once a 
year. To make room for more shop- 
ping information, Health and Medi- 
cine has been held out of this issue, 
Bread and Butter curtailed, Garden- 
ing devoted to Christmas trees, and other non-product 





material omitted. For buying convenience, the reports 
have been classified into six sections. SECTION ONE. 
presented herewith, illustrates 30 “Best Buys for 
Christmas” selected from various 1947 issues of the 
Reports. These are not the 30 “Best Buys” of the year, 
but rather 30 items which have rated well in recent tests 
and are considered particularly suitable for Christmas 
buying at various price levels. 

Subsequent sections present items primarily appro- 
priate as gifts for children (p. 428); for women (p. 432); 
for men (p. 439); for both men and women (p. 446); and 
for the home (p. 456). 

Good shopping — and Merry Christmas from CU! 
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“BEST BUYS” FROM 1917 


SIX RADIOS 


1 RCA 621TS television receiver with 7-inch 
tube ($295 installed) is fine if you want tele- 
vision now despite limited program service, 
and live where service is Model 
630TS with 10-inch tube, $425 installed. (May) 


available. 


2 Westinghouse H130 table radio ($39.95) 
was one of four "Best Buys” because of its 


very good tone. (October) 


3 Emerson 536 ($45.75 with batteries) 


worked on a-c or d-c; good overall perform- 


also 


ance for a portable. (July) 


4 Trav-ler 5019 ($19.95) 


only fair, but low price made it o “Best Buy.” 


portable tested 


$15.95) was good as 
ong with the very similar Arvin 
$15.95 in lvory) and 
$14.30 plus ship- 
x 454° 


5 Arvin 444AM midget 
midgets go, al 
444A ($14 95 m orown 
6002 


Silvertone Seors, 


(August) 
($32.64 


fairly good for its very 


ping charges). 5's" x 6 
6 RCA 54B2 


with batteries) Is also 


camera-size portable 


smoll size. uly) 


SIX ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


_7 Kenmore — 7204 electric 
$15.95) is the best 


heater (Sears, 


t the blower-type heaters, 


and the blower-type is best for most uses. 
Puts the heat where you want it. But its 1600 
watts may blow |5-amp. fuses. (October) 

8 Apex 601 vacuum cleaner ($69.95) was 
best in quality of the upright type in CU 
tests; Electrolux ($69.75) was Best of the 


tank type. “Best Buys” were the Wizard 610 
upright (Western Auto Supply Co. $49.95), 
2205l tank-type ($54.95 plus post- 
722 (Sears, $56.50 plus 


postage). Upright cleaners remove dirt faster 


Aldens 
age) and Kenmore 


from rugs and carpets, but tank-type cleaners 


are more versatile. (June) 


9 Thor 222 Automagic Washer ($199.50 
tub for dishwashing $69.95 extra) is a ser 
automatic clothes cleaner 
tested. Clothes 
need not be handled between initial loading 


but 


which washed 


than any automatic washer 


and final rinsing; unlike fully automat 


washers, you must operate water valves and 


switches as the was hing progresses. (October) 
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($18.75; discontinued 
ne stores) was 

1 CU tests. 

tor ($14.95), elec 

ns other electrical equip 

and on, by mea 


) ff 


15 


if e of sck of 


25, Type XLUD-05A porta 





ble washing machine ($38.95 with stainless 
steel tub; $29.95 with aluminum) 
the portables CU tested; but all 


was best of 
had small 


capacity. (September) 


THREE PHOTOGRAPHIC ITEMS 


13 Weston Master Il Mode 
Meter ($29.67 without carrying case 


best of seven meters tested. Ulan 


735 Exposure 
ranked 


Pail: 4 — gy age 





14 Viewlex AP-3 Slide Projector ($45.95), 
150 watts, with coated 5-inch lens, was found 


best in its price range by CU tests. Film strip 
attachment available at $12.50. Comes with 
excellent storage case. (August) 


15 Radiant Model DL Slide and Movie 
Screen ($18.50). Tripod model. Durable 
construction, legs opened automatically, rigid 
frame. Effective picture area 28” x 38/2”. 





Screens available with beaded or matte 
white surface. (September) 


FOUR HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 


16 Mi Rapid Freezer ($19.95) is a handy — 
if expensive — gadget to produce quickly 
ice cream of good consistency. It uses the 
old-fashioned salt-and-ice method in a sim- 
plified form. (July) 


17 Rotary Beaters. Maynard ($2.50 to $2.95); 
Whorlbeater ($1.95). Both have high speed 
for liquids, low speed for heavy batters, 
etc. (July) 


18 Gilbert Electric Whirlbeater ($13.95) 
rated more useful than a hand beater, but 
not recommended as a practical substitute 
for an ordinary electric mixer. (July) 


19 Juice-O-Mat ($4.59 and $4.98), all metal, 
geor pressure-type extractor, was most con- 
venient juicer tested. Also recommended: 
Juice King ($4.95 and $5.95); Juice Squeeze 
($4.35). Wanuary) 


MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS 


20 Mechanical Pencils: Sheaffer H1 ($2.50) 
had excellent construction; Parker 556 ($4) 
also good, but expensive. Norma 594 ($10) 
was best of multi-color pencils; four separate 
color mechanisms in the single casing. 3-color 
models also available. (June) 


21 CARE food packages for Europe ($10) 
provide 222 pounds net of food, more 
than 41,000 calories, delivered to anyone you 
designate in 15 European countries, or to 
those in need. 13 assortments, including 
layette, textiles, kosher, baby food and 
British packages. (September) 


22 Studebaker Champion ($1377 for 4-door 
sedan delivered at factory) is the only full- 
size redesigned postwar cor so far available 
in the lowest price range. Excellent riding 
qualities, improved vision, and a wider rear 
seat, are the result. (May) 


23 Planet Jr. 1%2 horsepower tractor 
($190.50 with one-row cultivator) seves a lot 
of sweat for large gardens or small estates. 
Very well balanced, durable, convenient, 
but low clearance. Seeder, field mower, and 
lawn mower attachments available at extra 
cost. (July) 


24 Plywood Chair, Model DCW (about 
$25 in birch or walnut). Designed by Charles 
Eames, mass-produced by Evans Products Co., 
Detroit. Light weight, economical construc- 
tion, comfortable. (September) 
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CHRISTMAS BUYING ISSUE SECTION TWO GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


GYD 1 
GROW ON 
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In CU’s first survey of toys since the war’s end, it was 
heartening to find such old familiars as rubber baby 
dolls, large nursery-sized rubber balls, plywood puzzles 
and sturdy wooden games back again. It was disheart- 
ening, however, to see the prices on such activity toys 
as scooters, tricycles, wagons, blocks and doll carriages. 
Almost without exception these toys, in prewar quality, 
have doubled or even tripled in cost. While CU doesn’t 
want to seem an old Scrooge at Christmas time, it does 
recommend that each expensive item on your list be 
considered carefully to see if the child is really ready for 
it at this time; and if you decide he is, shop and com- 
pare before you buy. 

Largely because of the steel shortage, many of the 
metal toys are much lighter and much less durable than 
the prewar ones. Many of the steam shovels and loco- 


‘motives, with seats for toddlers to ride on, had sharp 


edges; and some of the metal wagons will hardly last to 
see the New Year in. 

Electric trains, in moderate supply and at very high 
prices for good ones, have developed puffing engines, 
new noises, and decoration. Electric trains generally 
turn out to be unsuitable for a child under seven. If one 
is bought, the freight train type, which lends itself 
better to dramatic play, is to be preferred to the pas- 
senger type. 

Play patterns have not changed. A child needs the 
tools for his particular growing period, including mate- 
rials which will help him identify himself satisfyingly 
with things and events around him as he becomes aware 
of them. If every adult who buys for a child would 
spend a few hours watching spontaneous play either of 
a child alone or in a group, the toy market would lose 
many of its wind-up and purely mechanical toys, which 
have less value for the play needs of the child than for 
the adult’s enjoyment. 

The toys and equipment listed below in age groups 
up to six are picked to provide not only fun for the child 
but materials helpful for his development. 


Children up to six 


INFANTS: Give them things to hold, feel, and taste. 
Wooden and plastic rattles. Make sure there are no 
little parts to come off in the mouth or splinter under 








banging. Celluloid is not a safe material for this age, 
since even first teeth can bite through it. 

Bath toys, such as floating fish and plastic balls. 
OVER ONE YEAR: Between one and two (and overlapping in 
interest into three), things to handle and feel are still 
important. Give them: 

Really big wooden beads strung on stout cord, in 
bright colors. 

Soft, cuddly, washable animals. Rag dolls. 

First wooden color cones — available in many varia- 
tions at a wide range of prices. The first color cones 
should have very few parts — rounded and comfortable 
to grasp. 

Nested boxes. These interest two’s, too, and should be 
sturdy enough for continued use. Wooden ones are bet- 
ter than heavy paper. 

Big bright balls, at least six inches in diameter, for 
the creepers to go for. 
overtwo: The child’s pleasure in getting around on his 
own feet is something to cater to. Making noise to help 
in getting around seems necessary. Having things to 
get around for helps, too. Give them: 

Wooden push-and-pull toys. Check for safety factors 

no small objects to pull off, handles safe enough to 
tumble over and on. 

Wooden kiddie cars with pedals, even for the small- 
est. Look for a broad, stable base and smoothly sanded 
wheels, fr. > running, sturdily attached. 

Nursery blocks. This is the age when block play be- 
gins, an interest which continues through the seven’s. 
Hardwood blocks, colored or uncolored, preferably 
about four inches wide and quite long. Not more than 
two dozen at a time should be given to the child at this 
age. Give only a very few shapes. An excellent idea is to 
get the basic two-year-old unit of the nursery school 
indoor blocks, to which different sizes and shapes can 
be added later. These are expensive, but form a play 
base of great value to the child, and one which endures 
for several years. 

Simple interlocking blocks which make boats and 
trains. 

Peg toys of various styles. More varied color cones. 

Rubber dolls, undressed, for both boys and girls. 
Bright cloths are clothes for them at this age. 

Rag dolls to cuddle, and soft washable animals. 

Housekeeping toys, such as mops, brooms, dishes. 

Big sheets of paper (at least 18 inches square) and big 
round crayons, washable paints, large brushes. 

Wooden or plastic planes, boats and automobiles, 
small enough to handle, too big to swallow. Since the 
two year old still puts things in his mouth, avoid small 
parts and wheels which might come off. Especially this 
year watch for and avoid soft, splintery wood. Suitable 
hard wood has been searce, and many manufacturers 
have used soft wood for small toys. 

Again, big nursery balls. 


THREE is beginning to do many new things. Give them: 

Indoor or outdoor swing and bar. 

Wagons big enough to get into and out of. 

Tricycles, with broad base, low models (test for tip- 
ping, adequate handles on handle bars, and sturdy 
wheels). 

First scissors, blunt, with big finger holes. The plastic 
scissors seen were so dull, in the effort to provide safety, 
that a child would be frustrated in cutting paper with 
them. 

Clay or plasticine (the latter is less messy at this 
age); no molds 
material. Clay and plasticine will be increasingly valu- 


- the child should have free use of the 


able from this age on. h 

Beads — large, bright,’ with heavy cord to string 
them on. 

Wheelbarrow, wooden rakes, shovels, pails. House- 
keeping toys. 

The same type of paper, crayon and paints as for 
earlier ages. 

FOUR’S AND Five's will continue to enjoy all of the three year 
old toys, but are beginning to develop small skills. Give 
them: 

Workbench — sturdy enough to last through several 
years. Hammers, big-headed nails, and boards to put 
them in. 

Dress-up costumes. Get the costumes of the people 
they know (the postman, policemen, firemen) or hear 
about in stories (Indians, cowboys). 

Scrap books. Soap bubble sets. Puzzles, with few 
pieces, and simple detail. 

More housekeeping materials, carpet sweepers, etc. 

Clothes for dolls, blankets, and doll carriages, and all 
such paraphernalia for domestic life. 
six’s are learning to do things through all their play. 
None of it is so aimless as it might appear. Dramatic 
play is aided by adequate equipment. Give them: 

Playhouses, tents, playstores (the one which fits over 
a bridge table delights most children). 

Jigsaw, hand or foot operated, for making simple 
puzzles and other articles. 

Marbles, either to play with or just to enjoy for their 
color and feel. 

Indoor and outdoor balls. Soft rubber balls are good 
for indoor use. The valve-type rubber ball, while expen- 
sive, will last several years, because it can be inflated 
when it begins to go soft. 

Simple weaving looms, both cloth and bead. 

Simple games — lotto, anagrams of a simple sort, 
parchesi, dominoes, checkers, simple target games with 
rubber darts. 

Tinker-toy or Make-It sets (wooden wheels and sticks 
to fit together, or wooden nuts and bolts and other 
skill-developing sets). 

Continued on next page 
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Toys to grow on CONT'D FROM PAGE 429 


Small cars, miniature airplanes, garages and airports, 
etc. 

The above lists are by no means intended to be com- 
plete, but they do offer essential and pleasurable mate- 
rials for the young child. 


From six to ten 


Over six, most children know what they want. See if you 
can find out from parents or the children themselves 
what will make a good gift. Inquire about hobbies. 
These often start very young, and coins, miniatures, 
stamps, animals, etc., may be highly prized. 

Out-of-door toys should be selected with the place for 
their use in mind. A bicycle can be very hazardous if 
there is no safe place to use it. Archery, skating, skiing, 
baseball, croquet, kites, sleds, quoits, marionettes, map 
puzzles, printing sets, all will appeal to children. 
FROMTENON, simple chemical sets, the more elaborate 
building sets with small parts, and things to make of all 
kinds, may be given. 

Above this age, the child should be consulted when 
possible. Teen-agers vary so much that “‘individual fit- 
tings’ should be given for gifts. 


Music and magazines 


Records for children are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. Musical instruments of one kind or another are 
suitable for all ages. These begin with rhythm sticks, 
tambourines, cymbals, drums, bells and wooden xylo- 
phones (and check for the tone on these) for the very 
young. Some of the musical block sets are in good tune, 
some are not. Check when you buy these. The gadgety 
musical instruments may offend the ear, though they 
may catch the eye. Most music boxes offend greatly in 
this respect, though really good ones have value. 

Simple song books, if there is some one to help the 
child with them, are appealing. For the older child, be 
sure the musical gift you select is something the child 
really wants to have. 

Magazines appeal to most children. Story Parade (70 
Fifth Avenue, NYC) at $3 a year is good for children 
from six to twelve. National Geographic (Washington, 
D. C.) seems popular from ten up, and costs $5 a year. 
Many magazines devoted to particular hobbies are 
available — check with the child or his parents. 

Books suitable for the child’s age are invaluable. 
Your library will help you find good ones, and the chil- 
dren’s librarian knows what the children read at each 
age. 

The Child Study Association of America, 221 West 
57 Street, NYC, has prepared for parents a selected list 
of recommended books for children published during 
the last year. It may be obtained from the Association 
for 20¢ a copy. 
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CHILDRENS 
RECORDS 


The wartime toy shortage opened up a bonanza 
market for children’s records, and children’s releases 
have continued in overwhelming quantity. As in most 
bonanza markets, quality has suffered, and there have 
been few attempts to establish or abide by standards. 

Children’s records, like children’s books, should be 
considered an investment which will pay dividends in 
the enrichment of a youngster’s life. And like books, 
records may establish good taste, stimulate imaginative 
thinking and feeling, and broaden points of view — at 
the same time being entertaining and amusing. 

Unfortunately, most releases to date are purely com- 
mercial products, the only purpose and effect of which is 
to hold the child’s attention for a given length of time. 
Modeled in too many cases on the worst of American 
radio instead of the best of music or literature, they 
share radio’s most blatant shortcomings: elaborate pro- 
duction in the Hollywood or Radio City manner, large 
orchestras, reliance on big-name stars to the exclusion 
of anything else, and sound effects ad nauseam. 

On the other hand, all records with a serious purpose 
do not fulfill their good intentions. The recent boom in 
children’s records attracted to the business some people 
sadly lacking in the understanding of children. Worst 
of these, in a class quite by itself, is “It’s Fun to Eat,”’ 
an album widely publicized by Winant Productions. It 
is a superficial and high-handed treatment of a very 
delicate problem. 

While it’s true that records may be a means of educa- 
tion, let no one think that the end purpose is “‘instruc- 
tion.” It is rather the graceful combination of education 
in its broadest sense with good entertainment. One of 
the alphabet albums on the market illustrates what 
happens when this union is not achieved. In Nonsense 
Alphabet Suite (Columbia) the Edward Lear verses for 
sach letter have been set to music. They are sung by ¢ 
coloratura soprano with much flourish and practically 
no diction, accompanied by high-flown piano music. 

The criteria, then, in choosing records are first, that 
they make good listening; that they be full of wholesome 
fun at no one’s expense; that they neither condescend 
nor patronize; that they be scaled to a child’s aural and 
intellectual comprehension; and that they widen his 
horizon at least to some small degree. 

The following list, covering not only this year but 
several years past, has been chosen with these considera- 
tions in mind. Prices, except for Columbia, are prices 
before 5° Federal tax. 








LISTINGS ARE ROUGHLY IN ASCENDING ORDER OF AGE WITHIN EACH TYPE 


Stories with music 


GENIE, THE MAGIC RECORD by Simon Rady, 
Robert Hilliard and Richard Miles. Peter 
Lind Hayes, Narrator. Decca CU 102 (un- 
breakable), $2. A clever series of discon- 


nected episodes — purely entertaining. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN adapted by Nancy 
Sokoloff. Music by Herbert Haufrecht. Gene 
Kelly, Narr. Columbia J-MJ 27, $1.75. 


THE SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES adapted by 
Nancy Sokoloff. Music by Lehman Engel. 
Gene Kelly, Narr. Columbia J-MJ 29, $1.75. 


PETER RABBIT adapted by Nancy Sokoloff. 
Music by Herbert Haufrecht. Gene Kelly, 
Narr. Columbia J-MJ 30, $1.75. 


ONE STRING FIDDLE by Erick Berry and 
Lillian Webster. Paul Wing, Narr. Victor 
Y 340 (plastic). $3.15. The story of a boy 
who wins a contest by making up a tune 
based on snatches of music he hears on his 
way to a country store. 


UNCLE REMUS STORIES by Joel Chandler 
Harris. Sterling Holloway, Narr. Decca 
A521, $3. “Wonderful Tar Baby,” “Br’er 
Rabbit is a Fisherman,” “Br’er Rabbit 
Raises a Dust.’’ These stories, difficult to 
read in dialect, 
records, and unobjectionable. Without musi- 
cal accompaniment. Far better presentation 
than the Capitol and Victor albums. 


are clearly spoken on these 


BOZO AT THE CIRCUS by Walter Hannan and 
Billy May. “Pinto” Clovig, Narr. Capitol 
BBX 34, $2.70. A “record-reader.”’ The 
story is printed in large type on several 
pages as in a book. When the narrator blows 
a whistle, the child turns the page. This, the 
first of several record readers put out by 
Capitol, is the only recommended one. 


@ Young People’s Record Club, 40 W. 4éth St., 
New York 19, N. Y., offers a subscription series with 
records on two different age levels, pre-school and 
elementary school, sent by mail monthly, excepting 
July and August. Ten records and a bonus record, 
with taxes and shipping costs included, are $13.10. 


LITTLE INDIAN DRUM by Thelma Field and 
Margaret Wise Brown. Music by Alex 
North. David Brooks, Narr. Young People’s 
Records 619 (unbreakable), $1.49. Sending 
messages by playing rhythms on a drum is 
the theme of this charming story. This and 
others in the series are really scaled to a 
child’s level, without being condescending. 


LITTLE FIREMAN Young People’s Records 617 
and LITTLE BRASS BAND YPR 703 are also 
available in record stores now at $1.49 each. 


THE CITY SINGS FOR MICHAEL by Sylvia 
Rosenthal and Alex North. David Wayne, 
Narr. Disc 740, $2.75. Michael uses familiar 
sounds as sign posts to lead him to his desti- 
nation. These city sounds are translated into 
music by Alex North. 

CHURKENGOOSE by Benross Berenberg and 
Alec Wilder. Ray Bolger, Narr. Decca CU 
103 (unbreakable), $2. A tolerance story, 
set in a barnyard. On the raucous side. 
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PETER AND THE WOLF by Serge Prokofieff. 
Basil Rathbone, Narr., Stokowski, conduct- 
ing. Columbia M477, $4.60. A well-known 
classic much loved by children. 

TUBBY THE TUBA by Paul Tripp and George 
Kleinsinger. Danny Kaye, Narr. Decca CU 
106 (unbreakable), $2. A charming story 
about a tuba who is unhappy because he has 
no melody to sing. Happy ending. Valuable 
in that it draws attention to all members of 
the orchestra. This new recording is fast and 
a little brittle but shorter and better than 
the Cosmo album in some respects. Tripp 
and Kleinsinger have five other stories on 
the market, none of which approaches the 
artistic success of this. 


THE BEAR THAT WASN'T by Frank Tashlin 
and Walter Schumann. Keenan Wynn, Narr. 
MGM 12A, £3.85. Adapted from the book, 
this album will afford adults as much pleas- 
ure as children, for it is both a satire on our 
society and a modern nursery tale. Too bad 
it’s so long. 


FUNNY BONE ALLEY by Alfred Kreymborg 
and Elie Siegmeister with Robert Penn, 
Margaret Tobias and Tom Glazer. Disc 607, 
$3. Simple and effective songs and narra- 
tion, introducing a child to his neighbors 
on the block. 


Folk songs 


@, Folk songs are every bit as popular with children 
as are stories. The Disc Recording Co. has a series, 
Songs To Grow On especially designed for young 
listeners. All of these are simple and ingratiating, 
and each will encourage the child to sing, dance and 
act out the lyrics along with the performers. 


NURSERY DAYS sung by Woody Guthrie with 
guitar self-accompaniment. Disc 605, $3. 
NURSERY WORK SONGS same as above. Disc 
SCHOOL DAYS sung by Charity Bailey, Pete 
Seeger, Leadbelly and Cisco Huston with 
guitar, banjo and piano accompaniment. 
Disc 604, $3. 

LULLABIES sung by Pete Seeger with self- 
accompaniment on guitar and banjo. Dise 
601, $2.25. In addition, there are: 

MOTHER GOOSE SONGS sung by Frank 
Luther. Decca CU 100 (unbreakable), $2. 
A popular but conventional treatment. 
NURSERY RHYMES sung by Frank Luther. 
Decca CU 101 (unbreakable), $2. Also a safe 
bet — not very experimental. 

@ Many songs in supposedly adult collections are 
also excellent for children: 


A COLLECTION OF BALLADS AND FOLK 
SONGS, Burl Ives. Decca A 407, $3.50. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE SONGS sung by Bess 
Lomax, Tom Glazer, Baldwin Hawes and 
Pete Seeger. Disc 607, $3. 


FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS sung by Susan 
Reed. Victor Vol. I & II, No. M 1086 and 


1107, $2.75 each. 


CREOLE SONGS sung by Adelaide Van Wey. 
Dise 629, $3. 


SPIRITUALS sung by a family of children and 
their mother, the ““Thrasher Wonders” and 
the ‘Two Keys.”’ Disc 658, $2.85. 


Classical music 

RHYTHM BAND MUSIC played by the Now- 
inski Trio and George Wettling, percussion. 
Dise 742, $2.75. Emphasizing the participa- 
tion angle, these records introduce children 
to 17th and 18th century compositions. 


MOZART, HIS STORY AND HIS MUSIC by 
Prof. Joseph Machlis. Jose Ferrer, Narr.; 
Max Goberman leading Vox Symphony 
Orchestra. Vox 251 $3.75. This was the first 
in a series that includes the lives and works 
of Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven and 
Chopin. Although it is a superficial approach 
to serious music, the Mozart and Chopin al- 
bums make pleasant listening — the others 
do not. 


SUMMER DAY SUITE, MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
Op. 65 by Serge Prokofieff. See Classical 
Records, page 459. 


BEETHOVEN FOR YOUNG PEOPLE from Bee- 
thoven’s Septet, Op. 20. Music adviser, 
Edward Tatnall Canby. Richard Janaver, 
Narr.; Jascha Zayde, conducting Septet. 
Horizon WM1 (unbreakable), $4. An at- 
tempt to help young people to listen intelli- 
gently to music through the analysis of its 
form. 


Historical records 


@ Following is a list of records that have taken and 
will maintain an important place in our society. Even 
if some of them are beyond the grasp of young 
children, they are nevertheless a valuable addition 
to a library. 


THE TESTAMENT OF FREEDOM with music by 
Randall Thompson set to words by Thomas 
Jefferson. Koussevitsky, cond, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Woodworth, cond. 
Harvard Glee Club. Victor DM 1054, $3.85. 


THE LONESOME TRAIN by Millard Lampell 
and Earl Robinson, Earl Robinson, Narr. 
Burl Ives, Ballad Singer, and supporting 
cast. Decca DA 375, $3.85. 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS by John La 
Touche and Earl Robinson. Paul Robeson, 
soloist with Amer. People’s Chorus and 
Victor Symphony Orchestra; Nathaniel 
Shilkret, cond. Victor P 20, $2.25. 

1 HEAR AMERICA SINGING with music by 
George Kleinsinger set to words of Walt 
Whitman. John Charles Thomas, soloist 
with chorus and orchestra under Nathaniel 


Shilkret. Victor DM 777, $2.75. 
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CHRISTMAS BUYING ISSUE 


The trend towards informative 
labelling, lagging in most fields, has 
never even got a start with toilet 
waters. Few labels or advertise- 
ments tell you anything about in- 
gredients — whether the dominant 
scent was distilled from the petals 
of the ylang-ylang flower grown on 
the island of Reunion in the Indian 
Ocean, or from coal-tar derivatives 
distilled by du Pont in Wilmington; 
whether a particular toilet water 
has one-fifth or one-fiftieth the 
strength of the similarly branded 
perfume; whether the ‘“‘fixative’’ 
used is musk, ambergris, castoreum, 
civet, or a chemical synthetic. 

The product names run from sug- 
gestive to blatant: White Shoulders, 
Evening in Paris, Elation, Breath- 
less. Intoxication, Tailspin, Tabu, 
Aphrodisia, Scandal, and Forever 
Amber. The accompanying advertising copy is similar: 
“A whispered invitation for a man to be masterful’; 
“She will if you give it; he will if you wear it’’; “A golden 
escape from a troubled world.” 

Women use perfumes and toilet waters, a learned sur- 
vey in Printers’ Ink informs us, for four reasons: scents 
“take up where a product like Fresh |deodorant] leaves 
off, making the crowding of modern living bearable’’; 
they “‘accent femininity and the ‘nice to be near’ idea’”’; 
they constitute “smart, high style, like fur, giving the 
wearer a feeling of luxury very flattering to the ego’; 
and — most important of all — they ‘‘emphasize and 
heighten women’s sex appeal, joggling and titillating the 
awareness of the male.’’ Toilet waters and colognes, in 


“ 


addition, because they are composed chiefly of alcohol, 
are widely used as astringents or “‘skin fresheners” by 
men as well as women. But there are no significant dif- 
ferences among them for this purpose. 

The best buying advice, accordingly, is to pick a 
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SECTION THREE 





TOILET 
WATER & 
COLOGNE 


CU rates 104 samples—but your 


own nose provides the best guide 


GIFTS FOR WOMEN 


smell you or the intended user likes. 
If you can’t find out, CU’s ratings 
below of toilet waters and colognes 
by type and trueness to type may 
help. They can also serve to call 
your attention to less expensive 
brands similar to your own favorite. 

Perfumes, toilet waters and co- 
lognes are all blends of odorous 
“essential oils,” fixatives and al- 
cohol. The difference between toilet 
waters and perfumes is that toilet 
waters contain more alcohol and 
less of the oils, while colognes are 
usually weaker still. Whereas per- 
fumes customarily contain 16 to 32 
ounces of oils per gallon of alcohol, 
toilet waters typically contain 4 
ounces of oils per gallon, sometimes 
less. Since essential oils themselves 
vary in strength, and since the 


‘ 


adulteration or ‘“‘sophistication”’ of 
essential oils is an art as old and skilled as perfumery it- 
self, the ratio of oils to alcohol, even if known, would 
have little significance. There is no known technique 
except smelling —in more or less refined versions 
but inexact at best — for determining relative odor 
strengths. 

Price vs. quality 

Lacking a standard of strength, comparisons of price 
are of little value. Caveat emptor is the only possible 
motto. 

Should you buy 2% ounces of Forever Amber in a glass 
bottle for $2.50 or in a gold bottle for $5? Is Larkin co- 
logne at 14¢ an ounce a better buy than Larkin toilet 
water at the same price? Is White Shoulders cologne at 
$1.25 an ounce cheaper or more expensive than White 
Shoulders perfume at $20 an ounce? These are questions 
for which neither science nor CU has an answer. 

Of 104 brands sniffed by CU’s consultant and 


described below, 19 cost $1 an ounce or more, while 25 
cost 25¢ an ounce or less. Two of the inexpensive toilet 
waters were rated “Excellent” Larkin’s Gardenia at 
14¢ an ounce and Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Pink Clover 
at 23¢. At the Matchabelli’s 
Stradivari toilet $1.25 an ounce was rated 
“Poor” and Adrian’s Saint cologne at $2, “Fair to 


other extreme, Prince 


water at 


Poor.”” The most expensive toilet water rated, Chanel 


lair.” 
By watching for sales, it is often possible to buy some 


No. 5 at $2.50 an ounce, was only 


scents at less than list price. But toilet water “sales’’ are 
not always what they seem; a two-ounce bottle of Tabu 
cologne, purchased regularly by CU at $2.25, was sub- 
sequently advertised at the “‘specially reduced price”’ of 
$2.40. 


Odor is subjective 


November 
1945), CU matched expert opinion against the opinion 


In previous perfume ratings (Reports, 


of ordinary amateur sniffers, and found little agreement. 
Nor did the amateurs agree among themselves — except 
to the extent that most of them disliked most scents. 
actors making for disagreement include: 

ASSOCIATION. The pleasantness of an odor depends in 
large part on personal associations; Moonlight Mist may 
remind you of a high school sweetheart, but the person 
to whom you give it may conjure up a recollection of the 
teacher who kept her after school. 

INDIVIDUAL SENSITIVITY. There is evidence not only that the 
sense of smell differs widely among individuals, but 
that sensitivity to particular smells varies also. Since 
most perfumes are blends of several scents, the odors 
perceived by different persons will vary. as their sen- 
sitivity. 


SKIN VARIATIONS. Due no doubt to subtle chemical varia- 
tions worked by the skin surface, a single perfume or 
toilet water may smell differently on the skin of differ- 
ent people. 


BRAND VARIATIONS. ‘There is no assurance that a particular 
brand of scent may not vary from season to season, or 
even from bottle to bottle. Chanel No. 5 is a perfume 
whose dominant note is a synthetic aldehyde odor so 
characteristic as to give its name to a whole class of 
scents; yet the 1947 samples of Chanel No. 5 toilet water 
and cologne had varied so far from type as to be classi- 
fied under ‘‘Violet.” 


How CU tested 


Samples of 104 toilet waters and colognes were re- 
sealed in identical plain bottles, identified only by num- 
ber, and submitted to CU’s professional perfume con- 
sultant. He first classified the odors by type into nine 
main groups and a number of subgroups, and next rated 
ach odor, on the basis of quality and strength, from 
“P” (poor) to “E”’ (excellent). 

Many toilet waters are blended in such a manner as 
to combine characteristics of more than one group; in 
such instances, cross references are supplied. Ratings 
are based on an average of three observations for each 
scent — the “top note,” or odor of the most volatile 
components first perceived when the vial is unstoppered; 
the “‘basic’’ odor and “undertones” which come later: 
and the “‘end-odor” determined by those ingredients 
which evaporate most slowly. A well-balanced toilet 
water should change character very little between top- 
note and end-odor; but because many scents do change, 
don’t hurry when buying by nose — and sniff the odor 


from your skin, not from the bottle. 


RATINGS OF 104 BRANDS OF TOILET WATER AND COLOGNE 


Prices shown are list, before 20°; Federal tax, for smallest avail- 
able corftainers. Larger containers in general reduce the cost per 


each type. Key: E (excellent), EG (excellent to good), G (good), 


GF (good to fair), F (fair), FP (fair to poor), P (poor). Contents 


ounce. Listings are in order of estimated over-all quality within 


Floral odors 


APPLE BLOSSOM—LILAC GROUP 
PINK CLOVER (Ayer). $1.15 . Smells 
true to wild apple flower, sweet and slightly 
spicy. Clear and lively from start to end. 
Good strength. (E) 
mimzy (de Raymond). $1.14 (3 0z.). Good 
straight apple blossom. Sufficient strength. 
(G) 
HOBNAIL COLOGNE — APPLE BLOssOM (Wris- 
ley). $1.50 (9 oz.). Lilac, with touches of 
gardenia and violet. Lacks strength. (GF) 
FORGET ME NoT (Quinlan). $1 (4 0z.). Apple 
blossom with fruity note, Strong but not 
well-blended. (F) 
Litac (Beauty Counselor). $2. (4 
Apple blossom with jasmin notes. Sweeter 


than others of this group. Weak. (F) 


5 oz 


0Z.). 


are in fluid ounces, 


SPICEY APPLE BLOssoM (Lander). 50¢ (6 072.). 
Apple with carnation. Weak at start. (FP) 


GARDENIA GROUP 
WHITE SHOULDERS (Evyan). $2.75 (2 oz.). 
Gardenia with jasmin in top-note and rose in 
background. A pure floral blend, but by no 
means light. Has a tendency to be cloying. 
(EG) 
GARDENIA (Dunhill). $2.50 (6 oz.). Top-note 
peculiar, somewhat off. Greener than Larkin 
Gardenia. Main character fairly true. End- 
odor heaviest and woodiest of all in this 
group. (G) 
BRIGHT STARS (Hartnell). $2.75 (2 oz.). Light 
gardenia, not very characteristic. Net very 
strong. Slight chemical smell. (GF) 


JASMIN—HONEYSUCKLE GROUP 


MOONLIGHT Mist (Gourielli). $8 (3 oz.). 


Jasmin-apple blossom. Unclear blend, agree- 
able though rather weak. (F) 

HONEYSUCKLE (Beauty Counselor). $2 (4 
oz.). Strong, but harsh and synthetic-smell- 
ing. Top-note poor, gains later in quality. 
(F) 

ELEVEN NINETY-NINE (1199) (Dermetics). 
$2.50 (3 oz.). Sweet, but no life. Fades fast. 
(FP) 

poux JasMIN (Ciro). $1.50 (34% oz.). Ex- 
tremely sweet, jasmin, not well blended. 
Strong top-note, but fades rapidly. (FP) 


VIOLET GROUP 


No good straight violet was found among the 104 
brands examined. 


CHANEL NO. 5 TOILET WATER (Chanel). $10 
(4 oz.). Woody violet blend. (F) 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CHANEL NO. 5 EAU DE COLOGNE (Chanel) 
$2.50 (1% oz.). Like the toilet water, but 
weaker, (F) 

yu (Ayer). $5.75 (5 oz.). Dry violet note, 
lacking strength and character. (F) 
EVENING IN PARIS EAU DE COLOGNE (Bour- 
jois). $1.50 (3% oz.). Sweet top-note on 
woody base, viclet notes in background. (F) 
EVENING IN PARIS BAU DE TOILETTE (Bour- 
ois), $1.75 (1.9 oz.). Sweet violet. note, but 
lades fast and loses character. (FP) 


HYACINTH GROUP 
FORGET ME Not (Primrose House). $1 (4 0z.). 
Hyacinth-type bouquet, pleasant, but not 
very true to flower. (G) 


LAVENDER GROUP 
EXTRAIT DE LAVANDE DE FRANCE (Pinaud). 
$2.25 (6.2 oz.). Classical straight lavender. 
(E) 
LOTUS COLOGNE (Yardley). $1.50 (3% oz.). 
Heavy lavender type, less floral than Extrait 
de Lavande de France, 
Spicy end-odor. (G) 


more masculine. 


EAU DE COLOGNE GROUP 

Refers to “Eau de Cologne” in its original narrow 
meaning, a blend of citrus odors. 

1711 sBLveE AND GoLtp (Mulhens). $1.50 
{ oz.). Truest straight cologne type. Not 
strong and not exciting. (G) 
GEMEY EAU DE CoLoGNE (Hudnut). $1.50 
4 oz.). Cologne with a dry undertone, 
citrus note dominating. (G) 
TANBARK COLOGNE (Lenthéric) $1 (5 oz.). 
Soft cologne with slightly lavender note. 
Better fixed than 4711, and therefore more 
lasting. (G) 
CHARBERT COLOGNE (Charbert). $5 (4 oz.). 
Rather fruity, full-bodied. Not a straight 
cologne but cologne note dominates. (G) 
LARKIN EAU DE (Larkin). 55¢ 
(4 oz.). Very lemony character, refreshing. 
Relatively strong and slightly harsh. (F) 


COLOGNE 


Spice and carnation odors 
CARNATION GROUP 

BLUE CARNATION EAU DE COLOGNE (Roger & 
Gallet). $1.25 (3 oz.). True, clear carnation, 
strong and lasting. (E) 

MOUNTAIN HEATHER COLOGNE (Daggett & 
Ramsdell). $1 (3% oz.). Muffled carnation, 
woody undertone. (F) 


INTOXICATION—BLUE GRASS GROUP 

A modern kind of spicy odor, neither carnation 
nor plain spice. Named for representative perfumes. 
A jasmin note is always part of the blend. 
INTOXICATION EAU DE TOILETTE (D’Orsay). 
$2.75 (2 oz.). Prototype of this group. Very 
strong, very pointed and high pitched. A 
sparkling scent. Long lasting with little 
change of character. (E) 
SILENT NIGHT TOILET WATER (Countess 
Maritza). $2 (3% oz.). Like Intoxication, but 
milder. (G) 
BLUE GRASS CREAM FLOWER Mist (Arden). 
$1.50 (4 oz.). Like Intorication, but much 
milder and weaker. (G) 
BLUE GRASS EAU DE TOILETTE (Arden). $6 
(3444 02z.). Between /ntoxication and plain 
spice group. (G) 
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DU BARRY COLOGNE (Hudnut). $2.50 (4 oz.). 
Like Intoxication, but much weaker and 
lacking in brilliance. A mediocre copy of the 
type. (F) 


PLAIN “OLD” SPICE GROUP 
CASHMERE BOUQUET TOILET WATER (Col- 
gate). 50¢ (2% oz.). Prototype of this 
group. (G) 

CHANTILLY EAU DE TOILETTE (Houbigant 
$2.50 (2 oz.). Like Cashmere Bouquet, but 
more pungent and stronger. Very lasting. 
(G) 

CARA NOME COLOGNE (Langlois). $1.50 (4 
oz.). Like Cashmere Bouquet, but less pun- 
gent and weaker. (F) 

BLUE GRASS FLOWER Mist (Arden). $1.50 
(4 oz.). Like Cashmere Bouquet, but milder. 
Medium strength, but fades fast. (F) 
FOLLOW ME — SUIVEZ MOI (Varva). $1.50 
(3 oz.). Heavier, woodier spice than Cash- 
mere Bouquet. Rather harsh. End-odor 
poor, (F) 

BEAU CATCHER EAU DE COLOGNE (Vigny). 
$2.25 (4 oz.). Higher pitched than Cashmere 
Bouquet; lacking in strength. (F) 

MORNING GLORY COLOGNE (Jergens). $1 
(4 oz.). Like Cara Nome Cologne, but even 
weaker. (FP) 

SPELLBOUND TOILET WATER (Lynette). $1.50 
(3%§ oz.). Soft version of spice, fruity 
touches. Weak. Soapy, vague odor. (P) 


SWEET SPICE GROUP 

This combination is contradictory by nature, and 
hence produces no good perfume effects. 
FRICTION POUR LE BAIN (Jean Nate). $1.35 
(8 oz.). Soapy spice type, reminiscent of 
Cashmere Bouquet. This odor is more pleas- 
ant in soaps than in toilet water. (F) 
TZIGANE EAU DE COLOGNE (Corday). 
(2 oz.). Like Friction pour le Bain, but less 
sweet. (F) 
SECRET DE SUZANNE EAU DE COLOGNE 
(Suzanne). $1.75 (2 oz.). Also like Frickon 
pour le Bain, but weaker. Gains later in 
character and strength. (F) 
TAILSPIN EAU DE TOILETTE (LeLong). $3.50 
(4 oz.). Like Friction pour le Bain, but 
generally inferior and weak. (F) 
TAILSPIN COLOGNE (LeLong). $3 (4 o07z.). 
A mild sweet spice odor. Stronger than 
Tailspin toilet water. (F) 
COTILLION TOILET WATER (Avon). $1.19 
(2 oz.). Vague, mild spice type, like J’ai/spin 
Cologne, but sweeter. Weak at start, end- 
odor better than top-note. (FP) 
SKYLARK (Gould). $1.50 (4 oz.). Like Tail/- 
spin Cologne, but weaker and sweetish. (P) 


Aldehyde blends 


A group of synthetic aromatics chemically known 
as “aldehydes”. Chanel No. 5 was the original 
aldehyde perfume, but its character appears now to 
have shifted to the Violet Group. The toilet waters 
classified in this group, though differing, share a 
pronounced and characteristic aldehyde note. 


$2.50 


JE REVIENS EAU DE COLOGNE (Worth). $1.75 


(2 oz.). Strong without harshness, sweet 
without stickiness. Sophisticated blend. 
(EG) 


L’AIMANT EAU DE TOILETTE (Coty). $1.85 
(1.6 oz.). Good example of this group. (G) 


EAU DE FLEURS (Leonid de Lescinskis). 
$1.75 (4 oz.). Aldehyde character with a 
mild green or slightly woody note. Quite 
pleasant. Not strong, but even. (G) 
GALLIVANTING BOUQUET (Vita Ray). $2.50 
(8 oz.). Strong aldehyde blend with jasmin 
note, somewhat similar to Je Reviens. (G) 
GALLIVANTING COLOGNE (Vita Ray). $1.50 
6 oz.). Similar to, but not same as Galli- 
vanting Bouquet. Less sweetness, more hard 
notes, less strength except in end-odor. (F) 
CAMELLIA TOILET WATER (Delettrez). $2 (3 
oz.). Aldehyde odor, pronounced woody un- 
dertone. Very strong, somewhat harsh. (F) 
SAINT COLOGNE ESSENCE (Adrian). $4 (2 0z.). 
Vague aldehyde type, poor blend except for 
fair end-odor. (FP) 

CAMELLIA COLOGNE (Delettrez). $1 (4 0z.). 
Muffled sweet spice odor, excess aldehyde 
note. Harsh, irritatingly strong at start, too 


sweet end-odor. (P) 


Heavy orientals 

. $2.25 (2 oz.). Proto- 
type of this group. Heavy, sultry, cloying, 
very sexy. Much stronger than others of the 
group 
pretty trying to people around the wearer.) (E) 


TABU COLONIA (Dana 


Warning: This odor can become 


FOREVER AMBER (Daumit). $2.50 (2% oz.). 
Top-note like Tabu, main character sweeter 
jasmin note, but heavy. End-odor swings 
toward soft woody note. (E) 

DISCOVERY (Moneau), 
version of the carnation 
strong, and lasting. (EG) 
MEM EAU DE COLOGNE (Mem). $2 (4 oz.). 
Like Discove ry, but less so. (G) 
BREATHLESS EAU DE COLOGNE (Charbert 
$1.75 (2 oz.). Between Tabu and Discovery. 
(G) 

WHITE MorRE (Avon). $1.75 (6 oz.). Like 
Tabu, slightly clearer and more woody. 
Sweet end-odor. (GF) 

ATTAR OF PETALS TOILET WATER (Vivaudou). 
$1.50 (3% oz t oz. on box). Spicy odor 
in L’Origan character with lemony top-note. 


Awkward blend. (F) 


$2 (3 oz.). L’Origan 


type. Heavy, 


Amber group 


sirOCCO CREAM COLOGNE (LeLong). $1.50 
2% oz.). Strong, lasting, lavender-amber 
type. Top-note very lemony, harsh. (GF) 
MY ALIBI EAU DE TOILETTE (Renoir). $3.75 
(4 oz.). Pungent amber odor. (GF) 
ESSENCE IMPERIALE RUSSE (Lengyel). $2 
(3 oz.). Similar to My Alibi, with a peculiar 
“green” note. (F) 


Woody odors 


SUSPICION EAU DE TOILETTE (Sardeau). $2 

(2 oz.). Rich, mellow, strong at start, 

medium later. Fades smoothly. (E) 

COBRA COLOGNE (Weil). $5 (4 02z.). Woody 

odor, good blend. Not too harsh, slightly 

pungent, harder as it fades. (G) 

GEMEY TOILET WATER (Hudnut). $1.75 

(3% oz.). Floral-aldehyde top-note, woody 

main character. Fairly strong. (G) 

TWEED BOUQUET AU PARFUM (Lenthéric). 

$1.25 (3'4 oz.). Musky-woody odor of Tweed 

some sweetness. Strong. (G) 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 467 


type, 





One test of silver plating is for 
thickness and uniformity. Forks 
and spoons are coated with cop- 
per, sectioned, mounted in plas- 
tic, examined microscopically 


SETTINGS IN 
SILVERPLATE 





Gorham and Holmes & Edwards show up best in CU’s laboratory tests of nine brands 


CU laboratory tests of silver-plated flatware show 
that brand name is not a reliable guide to quality. There 
are about a dozen different brands of silverware on the 
market that use the name of Rogers. But the name 
Rogers was not enough to assure a good buy. 

And this in spite of the fact that William Rogers and 
Simeon L. & George H. Rogers were among two of the 
three brands that have adopted any standards at all. 
These two, and Harmony House (Sears), still use the old 
NRA standards, which merely define the average num- 
ber of ounces of silver per gross of each utensil. CU found 
that the average ounces of silver per gross of teaspoons 
agreed with the specification requirement, but that in 
spite of the seeming conformity to standards, plating at 
various parts was extremely thin and, in the Harmony 
House sets, reinforcing was inadequate besides. 

You want the plated flatware you buy to be attrac- 
tively designed and to last for a long time. The design 
aspects of flatware are discussed on page 437. On the 
basis of one study of correlation between thickness of 
silver plate and average service life, the highest quality 
of the plated sets tested could be expected to last more 
than 30 years. That is, it will be about 30 years before 
the base metal begins to show through here and there. 


“ee 


The poorest of the “Acceptable” sets can be expected to 
last less than ten years. 

Sterling silver, according to United States Govern- 
ment standards, must contain 92.57% pure silver; the 
other 7.5% is an alloy, mainly copper, added to increase 
the strength and durability of the metal. Because all 
sterling silver has the same composition, differences be- 
tween brands of sterling flatware lie in design and weight 


only. The heavier the set, 
the more expensive it will 
be. 

With silver plate, no such 
quality exist. 
The factors that give the 


standards 


best indication of the serv- 
ice life to be expected from 





any plated flatware are the 
thickness of the silver plate; 
the reinforcement at points of greatest wear, such as the 
backs of the bowls of spoons; the adherence of the plate 
to the base metal; the resistance of the steel knife blades 
to corrosion; and the strength of the spoons and forks - 
that is, how well they resist deforming. It was for these 
points that CU tested nine brands of silver plate, using, 
with some slight variations, Federal test methods. 

In general, CU found pretty good correlation be- 
tween quality and price. But even this cannot be taken 
as an infallible guide, because, 
Holmes & Edwards, at $69.50 for a service for eight, 
were highest in quality, and William Rogers at $29.50 
was the poorest of the “Acceptable” sets, the /88/ 
Rogers at $44.75 had to be rated “Not Acceptable” 
because the plating was so thin. 

It is important for the plating to be thick enough at 
any part of a fork or spoon and especially thick or rein- 
forced at the points of maximum wear. If there is insuf- 
ficient plating at the wear points, the base metal at the 
back of a spoon or fork will show through first; while if 
the reinforcement is adequate but the plate too thin, 
then other sections will show through first. 


while Gorham and 
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All stainless steel knife blades 
are stained by strong acids, as 
shown at right. CU’s ratings 
were based on a milder test, 
using vinegar and fruit juices. 
All knife blades in the patterns 
rated passed this test 





Silrer plate for the kitchen 


Plated flatware may not be the best thing to buy for 
ordinary kitchen use. Kitchen utensils should be cheap 
and durable, and the cheap silver plate on the market 
doesn’t seem to fill the bill. For example, CU found that 
Fairchild Silverplate, sold at Woolworth’s, had an ex- 
tremely thin coating of silver 1/20,000 of an inch, com- 
pared to the 1/2000 of an inch considered too thin on the 
Rogers. Even worse, the Fairchild had no reinforcement 
whatsoever. If you like its appearance, you would prob- 
ably do well to consider stainless steel for the kitchen. But 
get one-piece construction for durability. Plastic handles 


are likely to get loose in everyday use. 


Tarnish and what to do about it 


Tarnish on silverware, which is unavoidable, is caused 
by the sulfides present in eggs and other foods and in the 
air. Only the mildest of abrasives should be used to re- 
move it. If you use your silverware every day, however, 
the tarnish will probably rub off as quickly as it is formed. 

It is also possible to remove tarnish electrolytically. 
This method has an advantage over silver polish, in that 
practically no silver is removed in the process, Use either 
an aluminum utensil or other utensil in which a piece 
of old aluminum has been placed. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of washing soda or one teaspoonful of trisodium phosphate 
per gallon of water. Heat almost to a boil, and add the 
pieces of silver so that each one is in contact either with 
the aluminum, or with a piece of silver which itself is 
touching the aluminum. Keep heated until the tarnish is 
removed — usually less than five minutes. Remove, rinse, 
dry, and rub with a soft cloth to bring out the luster. 

This method, in which the aluminum corrodes while the 
tarnish is removed from the silver, should not be used for 
silver with oxidized or French gray finish (“‘antiquing’’) 

it will remove the antiquing along with the tarnish. 
Because electrolysis requires immersion in hot water, 
hollow ware which has parts held on by cement, should 


not be cleaned this way either. 
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Height of spoon 
arch is measured 
(top right); then 
spoon is subjected 
to 17-pound load 
(right) and re- 
measured to check 
on its resistance 
to deformation 


100-pound load is 
used to measure ten- 
sile strength of bond 
between blade and 
handle of the knives 





CU tested two place settings (knife, fork, two tea- 
spoons, one tablespoon) of one to three patterns of each 
of nine brands. Thickness of plate was determined by 
measurement in cross-section under a metallographic 
microscope, and was found to be greatest in the Gorham 
sets (Cavalier, Lady Caroline, Invitation). Holmes & 


Edwards (Youth) ran Gorham a close second; 1887 
Rogers Brothers (Adoration, First Love, Eternally 
Yours) and Community (Milady, Lady Hamilton, 


Coronation) were third in line. As already noted, plating 
was so thin on all of the patterns of 188/ Rogers tested 
Surf Club, Capri, Del Mar) that these were rated “Not 
Acceptable.”’ 

Reinforcements were made either by inlaying blocks 
of silver, as in the Gorham and Holmes & Edwards, or, as 
with the remainder of the brands tested, by overplating 
an additional thickness of silver at the wear points. In 


RATINGS OF NINE BRANDS (21 PATTERNS) OF 


The ratio of thickness of reinforcement to average thickness of 
plating — as a measure of durability was the main considera- 
tion in rating the products. Prices given are for a 52-piece service 


ACCEPTABLE 


addition to Harmony House (Maytime, Serenade), Na- 
tional Silver (King Edward, Cavalcade) were rated “‘Not 
Acceptable” because of insufficient reinforcement at 
wear points. 

Tests were also made to determine the adhesion of the 
plate to the base metal. Pieces of each brand were re- 
peatedly bent and straightened at the same spot until 
they broke, but no evidence of peeling at the broken 
edges was found. Also, no knife failed the Government 
requirement of supporting a 100-pound load; each was 
fastened securely to its handle. None of the knives 
tested showed any marked staining when placed in fruit 
juice or vinegar preparations. 

Generally speaking, the better sets were somewhat 
heavier in weight, and any tendency to bend seemed to 
be a characteristic of a particular piece, not of a whole 
pattern or brand. 


PLATED FLATWARE 


for eight including chest, except where otherwise indicated. Differ- 
ences between the brands rated within each of the quality groups 
were not very great. 


Listed in order of quality 


Good 


@ cornaM (Gorham Co., NYC). $69.50 for 
50-piece set including chest. Patterns tested: 
Cavalier, Invitation, Lady Caroline. Highest 
quality of all brands tested. Above average 
weight knife and fork. 

@ HOLMES & EDWARDs (International Silver 
Co., Holmes & Edwards Div., Meriden, 
Conn.). $68.50. Pattern tested: Youth. Sets 
above average weight. 

Fair 

w 1847 roGcers Bros. (International Silver 
Co., Meriden, Conn.). $64.75. Patterns 
tested: Adoration, Eternally Yours, First 
Love. Teaspoons of Eternally Yours bent 


more than average. Sets above average 
weight. 

@ community (Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N.Y.). 
$69.75. Patterns tested: Coronation, Lady 
Hamilton, Milady. Milady fork light weight, 
tablespoon extremely light weight and bent 
more than average. Other sets average 
weight. 


Fair to poor 


@ SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS Cat. No. 
— 7514 (Simeon L. & George H. Rogers 
Div. of Oneida, Ltd.; made for Montgomery 
Ward). $28.95 plus postage. Set included 
packette. Patterns tested: Countess, Silver 
Rose. Sets fairly light weight. 

@ wo. ROGERS Cat. No. — 07959 (Interna- 
tional Silver Co.; made for Sears-Roebuck). 
$29.50 plus postage for 50-piece set include 


ing chest. Patterns tested: Desire, Treasure. 
Tablespoons and teaspoons bent more than 
average. Sets fairly light weight. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


O HARMONY HOUSE Cat. No. — 07858 (R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, 
Yonn.; sold by Sears-Roebuck). $29.50 plus 
postage for 53-piece set including chest. 
Patterns tested: Maytime, Serenade. “Not 
Acceptable” because of thin reinforcement 
at wear points. 

© NATIONAL SILVER co. (National Silver 
Co., NYC). $37.50. Patterns tested: Caval- 
cade, King Edward. “Not Acceptable” be- 
cause of thin reinforcement at wear points. 
© 1881 rocers (Oneida, Ltd.). $44.75. Pat- 
terns tested: Capri, Del Mar, Surf Club. 
“Not Acceptable” because of thin plating. 


The designs, like the names, are fancy and meaningless 


by Eliot Noyes, industrial designer and CU’s consultant on design 


The objects under scrutiny this month go by such 
suggestive names as First Love, Eternally Yours, Desire, 
Youth, Milady, and 
Spring Glory. What are they? Perfumes? Comic operas? 
Brassieres? It turns out that they are trade names of 
flat table silver. 


Maytime, Adoration, Invitation, 


Among all races and in all ages the social aspects oi 
eating have made meals far more than just the taking 
of nourishment. There has long been an aesthetic 
need requiring tableware, as part of the equipment of 
the ceremony, to be more than useful and well-made; 


it must also be beautiful. In 1947, we have the right 
to ask that it fulfill this function in terms of our own 
needs and sense of beauty, which are different from 
those of other periods. Generally speaking, periods in 
the past have found a consistent design expression 
for themselves; in any one period, a clear family re- 
lationship can be observed in the design of silverware 
and architecture, of carriages and furniture. The 
same is true today. In architecture, industrial design, 
and all other design fields, a vigorous and consistent 
expression is emerging characteristic of today alone. 
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CONTINENTAL 
One of the best 


In comparing design today with that of 
the past, the most noticeable difference is 
the lack of ornamentation. Decorative detail 
has always been the result of an individual 
craftsman’s skill. Today we produce most 
things of everyday use, including table 
silver, by machinery. Modern design has 
learned to find a new kind of beauty which 
machinery makes possible for the first time, 
and in which decorative effects depend on 
the inherent beauty of materials, on well- 
related textures, on good proportions, and 
on the precise adaptation of these elements 
to our needs. 


ments of our day in so many fields, the 
design decadence of most flat silver is in- 
comprehensible. To be sure, silver is an 
extraordinarily handsome metal, and pres- 
ent-day manufacturing techniques provide 
all sorts of good structural qualities; but the 
designers muff both potentials. Flat metal 
is stamped with dies which press ornament 
into it. Hand operations are limited to 
buffing and polishing. The system is about 
the same whether the metal is sterling silver 
or a base metal that later receives a coating 
of silver by electroplating. In neither case 
does a silver craftsman work the design into 
the piece; it is a stamping, and looks it. 
Edges tend to blur and lines lose precision 
and delicacy. This shortcoming in quality 
of detail is most pronounced in the plated 
ware, where the applied silver dulls edges 
and kills detail even more. 

The worst aspect of most of these designs, 








RICHELIEU 
A finicky patch 





however, is not the technical shortcoming 
but the kind of ornament which is used. 
Good carving of any period is rarely purely 
literal; but a large proportion of the flat sil- 
ver now for sale is festooned with very pre- 
cise miniature flower and leaf patterns, done 
with such great attention to literal exactness 
in petals and leaves that all design value is 
lost, and the decorated surface becomes a 
scratchy and finicky little patch on the side 
or end of a spoon. 

To see a few “‘worsts,” take a look at 
Holmes and Edwards Lovely Lady, Har- 
mony House’s Maytime, 1847 Rogers Bros.’ 
First Love, Community’s Milady, and Heir- 
loom Sterling’s Damask Rose. True crafts- 
manship has been lost through the effort of 
machine imitation, and sentiment has 
degenerated into sentimentality. 

Why does this happen? A lot of it has to 
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In the light of the real design accomplish- 


do with those brand names we started with, and the 
advertisements through which they are promoted. The 
bride swooning in the moonlight is thinking of her new 
silver plate; the starry-eyed girl is thinking not of her 
lover but of a fork. The silver companies and their ad- 
vertising agencies would like you to be misty-eyed with 
the thought that you are buying silver which will be 
used as heirlooms by your great grandchildren, and all 
the persuasiveness of the full-page four-color ad is 
brought into play to support your prejudices in favor 
of traditional and “authentic” design. The really good 
pieces of design of any period do have a value that 
outlasts the generation which produced them, but it is 
perfectly safe to state that none of the designs covered 
here have attained this quality for our day. 
Silver lining 

There is a slim silver lining (sterling) to the picture. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago, before the inven- 
tion of electroplating, much table silver was produced 
with an extreme simplicity of form and refinement of 
shape to fit the hand and to accommodate the stresses 
in a spoon or fork while using the precious metal spar- 
ingly. This resulted in simple designs of conspicuous 
economy which are suited to production by machinery, 
since they do not involve imitation of handmade floral 
patterns. Thus Gorham’s Old English Tip, Interna- 
tional’s 1810, and Watson’s Colonial Fiddle, which are 
reproductions of the old designs, have a kind of design 
validity for us, and they fit very well into modern sur- 
roundings. 

Other simple patterns from the past can also be 
recommended. Reed and Pointed 
Watson’s Colonial Antique, and Tiffany’s Faneuil are all 


Barton’s Antique, 


somewhat similar versions of a good shape without 
decoration. Kirk makes a pleasant pattern called Old 
Maryland; the very same forms are also sold covered 
with elaborate and incredible engraving and at much 
higher cost. All of these patterns are acceptable be- 
cause, though old in origin, they share the direct sim- 
plicity of modern design. None of them, unfortunately, 
is available in silver plate, although there seems to be no 
reason why acceptable patterns in silver plate, of just 
this sort, might not be made. 

One pattern in sterling silver can be endorsed enthusi- 
astically as a really successful contemporary design. 
This is Continental, by the International Silver Co. 
The pattern is as simple as the best of those mentioned 
above, but the forms have a modern flavor and do not 
depend at all on traditional overtones. There is a catch, 
however; this pattern, produced before the war, is not 
currently in production. If you are looking for flat silver, 
from a design point of view this will be a “Best Buy” 
worth waiting for. Write to the International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Connecticut, and urge them to revive this pat- 
tern soon, 
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SECTION FOUR 


GIFTS FOR MEN 


Hats: Excellent to Poor 


When a man goes looking for a new 
hat, he can hardly be said to be faced 
with a very complicated style problem. 
His main concern, therefore, is in getting 
the most for his money. Even so, this 
gives him a pretty wide range in which 
to operate. For hats cost anywhere from 
about $5 to as much as anyone would 
ever care to spend. 

The 1946 “Hand Book of Hat Selling”’ 
issued by a trade magazine, Hat Life, 
tells hat salesmen to approach their 
quarry thus: “Get the customer’s old hat 
off his head”’ says the hand book. “It gives you your cue 
on size and price. If it’s a $3.50, show him something 
slightly better, say a $5. You can always come down if 
necessary. If he makes no objection you might try a 
$7.50 later on in the sale.’’ And, of course, the rule 
applies just as well to higher priced hats. 

A glance at the chart on the next page will show you 
that, with a few exceptions, the higher priced hats 
actually are better than the lower priced ones. But you 
don’t have to pay the highest price going in order to get 
a hat that will be satisfactory. CU’s tests on 30 brands 
indicate that $12.50 will buy an excellent hat, but that 
$5 will buy a hat that is well-constructed, durable, 
and made of satisfactory felt. 





The hats tested were examined both 
for the quality of the felt from which they 
were made, and for their construction. 

Fur felt hats, which start at about 
$5, are all made in the same way. As 
the process is described in a recent 
trade manual, the fur is first cleaned 
and sorted, then carefully weighed for 
each hat, and blown onto a large cone 
perforated with many small holes. Strong 
suction inside the cone causes the fur 
fibers to stick, and careful manipulation 
of cross currents causes more of the fur 
to be deposited, for the brim, on the bottom of the cone. 

The cone is then covered with burlap and a solid 
metal cone, and immersed in hot water to set the fur 
fibers. The cone of felt, now about three feet high 
and two feet in diameter at the bottom, is shrunk by 
immersion in hot water and is kneaded for hardening 
and strengthening. Gradually the kneading becomes 
shaping, and the shaping produces the hat body. Most 
of this work is done by special machines. It is the care 
used in the techniques that go into producing the hat 
body, as well as the quality of the fur, that make for a 
good felt. 

CU tested felt quality by determining how much 
rubbing the felt would take before wearing through; 





©@ When you're buying a hat... 


Examine the felt. It should feel smooth and flexible, not 
spongy, stiff, or grainy. 

Look at the hat in the light. Make sure the color is even — 
no light or dark spots. Flick the hat here and there; if a cloud 
of powder arises, it means the hat was improperly dyed. 

See that the sweat stops are adequate, and, if you think it 
is needed, see that there is a waterproof strip between the 
sweatband and the felt. In lined hats, look for some means of 
protecting the felt from hair oil at the pate. 


® And after gou’ve bought it... 


Do not fold it, unless it is absolutely necessary. In that 
case, fold it lengthwise with the ribbon on the outside, and roll 
it from both ends toward the middle. 


Keep it free from dust. A drop of water on a dusty hat will 
dry and make a mud spot which will soak into the fur and be 
hard to remove. Brush your hat regularly with a soft bristle 
brush, with the nap. 

Don’t hang a wet hat on a rack. Push out the dents, get the 
hat round and even, and, if the brim is turned down, turn it 
up again. Turn out the leather band, and stand the hat on it, 
on a clean level surface. When it’s dry, brush it with the nap. 

After a hot day, turn the sweatband out to dry. 

When you put your hat on, hold it by the front and rear of 
the brim. Grab it at the tip of the crown, and you’ll soon have 
a permanent dent there; grab it at the sides, and you'll soon 
distort the lines. 

At the season’s end, push out the crown, turn up the brim, 
and put the hat in a box, flat and not stacked. 
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how many times it could be bent back and forth before 
WHAT YOU GET FOR YOUR MONEY giving, and how well it could withstand pressure (that 
> is, its bursting strength). The firmer the felt, of course, 
Price and quality in the $15-and-under hat market the longer a. hat will keep its shape. 
The quality of colors was tested by rubbing hats 
with a white cloth to see how much color “crocked’’; 
BRAND $15 $12.50$10 $8.50 $7.50 $6 $5 and by determining fastness to water (spetting), to 
Dunlap excet. excet. coop dry cleaning fluid, and to sunlight. 
Dobbs exce. Soop Construction _ 
i, sae nee oniee Most of the hats tested were lined. Of those that 
were not, all but the Mallory could have linings inserted 
Mallory coop GOOD GOOD GOOD at no extra cost; Mallory, however, charged extra for 
this service. Some of the linings came with an extra layer 
Stetson GOOD Goop GooD : ‘il? 
of special material at the pate, put there to keep hair oil 
Lee GOOD GOOD FAIR GOOD from penetrating and staining the felt. 

‘ Although all hats tested had sweat bands, some were 
Young's -: nee om constructed so that the sweat band was not sewn di- 
Adam GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR rectly to the hat; instead, the band was sewn to a strip of 

leatherette, which, in turn, was sewn to the hat. This 

Sears GOOD POOR type of construction prevents perspiration from migrat- 

Spiegel coop ing, via sewing threads, from the sweat band to the 

felt. In addition, some hats had a strip of waterproof 

Wards GOOD material inserted between the band and the felt —a 
worthwhile precaution if you perspire freely. 











RATINGS OF 11 LINES (30 BRANDS) OF MEN’S HATS 


less. Since hat bodies are individually made, variations from hat to 
hat in the same price range in the same brand may be expected. 


Two samples (one gray and one brown) were tested in the price 
ranges available in the brands on the market selling for $15 and 





ACCEPTABLE 
Listing is in alphabetical order 


Adam (Adam Hat Stores, Inc., NYC). 

@ ADAMPREMIER. $8.45. Construction: ex- 
cellent. Felt quality: poor. Colorfastness: 
good. 

@ executive. $7.50. Construction: good. 
Felt quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 

@ LONGROYAL. $6. Also labeled Masestic. 


Construction: good. Felt quality: poor. 
Colorfastness: good. 
WM ADAMROYAL. $4.95. Construction: fair. 


Felt quality: poor. Colorfastness: good. 
Dobbs (Crofut & Knapp; South Norwalk, 
Conn. ). 

@ Frirreen. $15. Construction: excellent. 
Felt quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 
@ REGULAR. $10. Construction: fair. 
quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 
Dunlap (Knox Hat Co., NYC). 

@ FIFTEEN. $15. Construction: good. Felt 
quality: excellent. Colorfastness: good. 

@ supreme. $12.50. Construction: excellent. 
Felt quality: good. Colorfastness: excellent. 
@ superior. $10. Construction: fair. Felt 
quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 

Knox (Knox Hat Co., NYC). 

@ Firreen. $15. Construction: good. Felt 
quality: excellent. Colorfastness: good. 


Felt 
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@ surerFine. $12.50. Construction: excel- 
lent. Felt quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 
@ Premier. $10. Construction: fair. Felt 
quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 

Lee (Frank H. Lee Co., Danbury, Conn.). 

@ SILVER LABEL. $12.50. Construction: good. 
Felt. quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 

@ BLUE LABEL. $10. Construction: excellent. 
Felt quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 

@ BRONZE LABEL. $8.50. Construction: fair. 
Felt. quality: fair. Colorfastness: poor. 

@ BLACK LABEL. $7.50. Construction: fair. 
Felt quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 


Mallory (Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, 
Conn. ). 
@ FIFTEEN. $15. Construction: fair. Felt 


quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 

@ premier. $10. Construction: fair. Felt 
quality: good. Colorfastness: good. 

@ cuassic. $8.50. Construction: good. Felt 
quality: fair. Colorfastness: excellent. 

@ aristocrat. $7.50. Construction: poor. 
Felt quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 


Sears (Sears-Roebuck ). 


@ piterm™ Cat. No. — 4354 & 4355. $6.88 
plus postage. Construction: excellent. Felt 


quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 
@ ritcrm Cat. No. — 4429 & 4430. $4.79 


plus postage. Construction: fair. Felt qual- 
ity: poor. Colorfastness: fair. 

Spiegel (Spiegel, Chicago). 

@ DRAKE DE LUXE Cat. No. — 7060. $6.95 
plus postage. Also labeled pirector. Con- 
struction: excellent. Felt quality: 
Colorfastness: good. 


pe 0! 


Stetson (John B. Stetson Co., Philadel- 
phia). 

@ IMPERIAL. $15. Also labeled rrrreEen. Con- 
struction: good. Felt quality: good. Color- 
fastness: good. 

@ FLAGsHIP. $12.50. Also labeled RoYAL pE 
Luxe. Construction: good. Felt quality: 
good. Colorfastness: good. 

@ Roya. $10. Also labeled avenue. Con- 
struction: fair. Felt quality: fair. Color- 
fastness: excellent. 

Wards (Montgomery Ward). 

@ BRENT Cat. No. — 5381. $5.75 plus post- 
age. Also labeled cuampr1on. Only one hat 
tested. Construction: excellent. Felt quality: 
fair. Colorfastness: good. 

Young's (Young’s Hat Stores, NYC). 

@ BEAUFELT. $10. Construction: excellent. 
Felt quality: poor. Colorfastness: poor. 


@ FAWNFELT. $7.50. Construction: good. 
Felt quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 
@ MELOFELT. $5. Construction: fair. Felt 


quality: fair. Colorfastness: good. 
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& COLLMAN “58” 


1 scHICK SUPER 270 ($18), “Not Acceptable” last year, now tops the list. 

2 REMINGTON FIVE 578 ($21.50) is the newest of the five Remington models. 

3% SUNBEAM SHAVEMASTER 8 ($22.50) shaves close, is less convenient than last year. 
# SCHICK COLONEL 240 (815) is preferred by some because it is light and quiet. 
($17.75) didn’t shave too close, and didn’t trim sideburns well. 


@ RABALDO DOMINATOR ($25), Swiss and most expensive, will be liked by few users. 


4 





Electric shavers 


Many to choose from, some excellent; but no model fits every beard 


A good many men own electric shavers, but never use 
them. And the chances are pretty good that the shavers 
were gifts. The recipient dutifully tried one, didn’t like 
it, and decided that electric shavers were not for him. 

So once again this year, as last, CU strongly advises 
against buying an electric shaver — for yourself or for 
somebody else — unless it can be purchased on a trial 
basis, with the privilege of exchange or refund. In most 
cities at least some stores should offer such guarantees. 
If the stores in your neighborhood do not, you can 
always buy from Sears or Wards, who give money-back 
their merchandise. (Sears carries 
Schicks and Remingtons; Wards, these plus Sunbeam.) 


guarantees on all 


Such careful buying is made necessary by the fact 

more so than 
is markedly af- 
fected by individual reaction. One man may find a par- 
ticular make of shaver impossible, while another finds 
it completely satisfactory. Specifically, some men find 


that the usefulness of electric shavers 
with most of the products CU tests 


that the pinhole-type head of the Sunbeam is painful, 
while others love it. The two-headed Schick shaves some 
men closer than the Sunbeam; but with others, the re- 
verse is true. There are just too many variations in 
beards and faces. It’s a case of try it and see. 

Most men who have used both agree that the electric 
shaver is faster and generally less irritating to the skin; 
and that recent models shave very nearly as close as 
plain razors do. The initial outlay for an electric shaver 
is much greater, of course, but the operating cost is 
negligible, and repairs should not exceed $1 per year. 


when CU first tested electric 
shavers, the comparison was not quite so favorable. But 
since that time electric shavers have been made to give 
a much closer shave, and quality, in general, has im- 
proved. As for price, in 1936 a good electric shaver cost 
you $15. By 1941, the price had gone down to $7.50. 
This year it’s nearer to $20. 

Prices have not risen, however, since CU’s last test 
on shavers just a year ago. Most of the shavers reported 
on then are still in production, and a number of new 
ones have appeared on the market besides. 


Eleven years ago, 


The 1947 market 


Remington Rand has added the Remington Five and 
Remington Triple, making a total of three “Blue Streak’’ 
models available. The Sunbeam RG has been replaced 
by the slicked-up Shavemaster S, which has a larger head 
than the older model, is two ounces heavier, and costs 
$5.80 more. And from Switzerland comes the radically 
different Rabaldo Dominator — at $25 the most expen- 
sive shaver tested. The Collman “58’’, a new American 
shaver, has appeared on the scene, as well as two 
products selling for less than $5, Harvard and Perfez. 
scHick. The one shaver rated ‘Not Acceptable’’ last 
year, the two-headed Schick Super, has climbed to the 
top of the 1947 list as the result of a small change in 
design which eliminated a tendency to pull hairs. It 
was the hair pulling which accounted for its low rating 
in 1946. Some of the old “Not Acceptable’ Schick 
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Supers are still on dealers’ shelves. Since there has been 
no change in model number, look for two little bumps 
in the plastic body on either side of the metal head. 
These keep the hair retainers from touching the metal 
head, and distinguish the new model from the old. 
REMINGTON. The three Remington “Blue Streak”’ shavers 
have been rated just after the Schick Super; all have one 
or more squared “Blue Streak Twin Shaving Heads” 
which Remington claims to be two heads in one — in 
conjunction with one or more of the rounded heads 
which Remington also uses. Actually, if you go by 
reality rather than the copywriter’s claims, the T'riple 
has two heads, the Foursome has three, and the Five also 
has but three. As compared with the rounded head, the 
squared “Blue Streak” has the advantages of cutting 
long hairs and trimming sideburns better. Your choice 
among these shavers would seem to be a matter of 
preference after you have tried them, and the $17.50 
Triple may serve you quite as well as the $21.50 Five. 
Remington is also still producing the Threesome and the 
Dual which have, respectively, three and two of the 
rounded cutting heads. 





The Schick Sharerest 


If you shave with a Schick electric shaver, the Schick 
Shaverest ~ should 
prove a practical convenience. It saves time by keeping 
your shaver ready at hand and plugged in; and it reduces 
the likelihood of damage to the shaver through dropping. 
But it works only with a Schick. 

To shave, you simply pick up your shaver, which 
automatically turns on the current. When through, you 
replace the shaver, which automatically turns off the 


an “automatic electric wall holder”’ 


power. Pressing a button causes a spring reel to rewind 
the cord. The length of the line cord provided with the 
Shaverest is 29 inches. If your electric outlet is farther 
away than that, you'll have to use an extension. The 
length of the cord from Shaverest to shaver is 40 inches, 
which appeared to be adequate. Well-designed, durable, 
and in general “Acceptable,” the Shaverest has one chief 
drawback: its price ($7.95) converts what should be a 
gadget into a luxury. 

Made of heavy plastic, the Shaverest exhibits very good 
workmanship and materials throughout. It is guaranteed 
for one year. During a use test repeated 750 times (ap- 
proximately two years ordinary wear), the only short- 
comings noted were a minor displacement of the snubbing 
band on the 600th try, easily remedied, and a slight 
scuffing of the cord. 

The Shaverest can be mounted with screws into wood 
near your mirror, or with special expansion bolts supplied 
for mounting in plaster. These, however, require holes to 
be drilled in the plaster first. No shock hazard was noted, 
nor any danger that the current might stay on with the 
shaver at rest. 
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Consumer experience as well as voltage breakdown 
tests in the CU laboratory give some evidence of 
trouble with burned-out condensers in the Remingtons. 
And, since the condenser in the Remington forms a part 
of the mechanical structure of the shaver, replacement 
amounts to a major repair. When it comes to trouble- 
free operation, the Schick has the edge over both 
Remington and the Sunbeam. 

SUNBEAM. The new Sunbeam Shavemaster S, although it 
shaved as closely as last year’s model, appeared to be 
poorer in several other respects. It now weighs just one 
ounce short of a full pound. In addition, the new shaving 
head became rather hot after a few minutes’ use, which 
some users found objectionable. The new Sunbeam has 
the same type of motor as the old one; that is, a regular 
universal motor with armature, commutator and 
brushes. Brushes wear, and after a period of time must 
be replaced. Replacement was very easy on the old 
Sunbeam, but on the new model the brushes are not 
easily accessible, and most users would have to send 
their shavers to a repair station. Some of the hair clip- 
pings still fall out while the new Sunbeam is being used. 
raBALDO. The shaving head of the Rabaldo Dominator 
looks like that of an ordinary safety razor, and is held to 
the face in approximately the same manner. Unlike all 
other dry shavers tested, the moving part of the cutting 
head is on the outside, so that if the shaver is not held at 
just the proper angle to the skin, it gives a rather un- 
pleasant vibratory massage. 

coumaN. The Collman “58’’ has “58 Double Combing 
Teeth, 58 Combing Slots, 58 Cutting Slots, 58 Double 
Cutting Teeth — all synchronized.”’ Nevertheless, it 
didn’t give too close a shave. 

HaRVARD-PeRFEX. The Harvard Model V and the Perfex 
Model V are almost identical in appearance. The Har- 
vard had two shaving heads and cost $4.69; the Perfex 
had one and cost $3.25. Both vibrated so badly that 
they might just as well be sold as massagers. Both 
shaved very poorly, very slowly, and very painfully. 


Wear and repair 


All electric shavers come with instructions for clean- 
ing and oiling. To be on the safe side, these instructions 
probably should be followed. But by-and-large electric 
shavers are rugged instruments, and an occasional blow- 
ing-out and brushing-out seems to be sufficient. Before 
you buy any shaver, make sure that the cord fits snugly 
into the shaver socket. On one of the samples tested the 
cord did not fit snugly. 

If you already use an electric shaver, and find that it 
doesn’t seem to be shaving as well as your neighbor’s 
new shaver, don’t rush right out to buy yourself a new 
one. Remember, all shavers are mechanical gadgets, 
and as such they are subject to wear and gradual loss of 
performance — so gradual that you may not be aware 


that you are not getting as good a shave as when the 
shaver was new. A trip to the service station may be 
well worthwhile, even if there is nothing obviously 
wrong with the shaver. And often, the only thing neces- 
sary is to speed up the motor by readjusting the spacing 
of the electrical contact points, which the user can do 


at home once he is shown how. 


Ratings of the Remington Foursome 78, the Schick 
Colonel 240, the Remington Threesome 79, and the 
Remington Dual 70S are based upon tests made last 


year (Reports, November 1946). A check with the 
manufacturers of these shavers reveals that no design 
changes have been made, and that the samples being 
sold now are not different from those sold a year ago. 
The Packard Twin Dual tested last year has been re- 
designed, but the new shaver was not available in the 


stores in time for the tests. 


The rest of the shavers were given, in addition to 
laboratory tests, extensive use tests by members of 
CU’s staff who regularly shave with an electric shaver. 


RATINGS OF TWELVE ELECTRIC SHAVERS AND THREE ELECTRIC RAZORS 


Except as noted, all shavers were for ac-de operation. All caused radio interference except 
Harvard and Perfex. None had shock hazard. Prices are list prices as of October, 1947. Three 
samples of each brand were tested except as noted. 


ACCEPTABLE 


Listed in the order in which CU recommends they be 
tried out by prospective users. 


@scuick super 270 (Schick, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn.). $18. Two heads. Wt 10 oz. 
Close shaver. Good for picking up individual 
long hairs. Good for trimming sideburns and 
mustache. Hinged side-pockets retained 
clippings well. 

@ REMINGTON Five 578 (Remington Rand, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.). $21.50. Had 2 
“Blue Streak” heads and one rounded head. 
Wt., 11 oz. Close shaver. Good for picking up 
individual long hairs. Good for trimming 
sideburns and mustache. Removable side- 
pockets retained clippings well. Noisy. 

@ REMINGTON FOURSOME 78 (Remington 
Rand, Inc.). $19.50. Had one “Blue Streak” 
and 2 rounded heads. Wt., 11 oz. Close 
shaver. Good for picking up individual long 
hairs. Good for trimming sideburns and 
mustache. Removable side-pockets retained 
clippings well. Noisy. 

@ REMINGTON TRIPLE 377 (Remington Rand, 
Inc.). $17.50. Had one “Blue Streak” and 
one rounded head. Wt., 10 oz. Close shaver. 
Good for picking up individual long hairs. 
Good for trimming sideburns and mustache. 
Removable side-pockets retained clippings 
well. Noisy. One sample tested. 

@ SUNBEAM SHAVEMASTER 8 (Sunbeam Corp., 
Chicago). $22.50 including compound and 
instructions for sharpening. Wt., 15 oz. — 
the heaviest of all shavers tested. Close 
shaver. Fair for picking up individual long 
hairs. Poor for trimming sideburns and 
mustache. Poor retention of clippings. Rela- 
tively quiet. The only shaver using motor 
brushes; required disassembly of shaver for 
brush replacement — for most users, a serv- 
ice job. 

@ scuicx cotonet 240 (Schick, Inc.). $15. 
Single head. Wt., 8 oz. — one of the lightest 
shavers tested. Did not give as close a shave 
as the best ones did, but may be satisfactory 
for some users. Excellent for picking up in- 
dividual long hairs. Excellent for trimming 
sideburns and mustache. Hinged side- 


pockets retained clippings well. Relatively 
quiet. 


@ REMINGTON THREESOME 79 (Remington 
Rand, Inc.). $17.50. Wt., 11 oz. Close shaver. 
Fair for picking up individual long hairs. 
Poor for trimming sideburns and mustache. 
Removable side-pockets retained clippings 
well. Noisy. 


@ REMINGTON DUAL 70S (Remington Rand, 
Inc.). $15.75. Wt., 10 oz. Close shaver. Fair 
for picking up individual long hairs. Poor 
for trimming sideburns and mustache. Re- 
movable side-pockets retained clippings 
well. Noisy. 


@Mcottman “58” (Collman Mfg. Corp., 
Erie, Pa.). $17.75. Wt., 8 oz. — one of the 
lightest shavers tested. Did not give as close 
a shave as the best ones, but may be satis- 
factory for some users. Fair for picking up 
individual long hairs. Poor for trimming 
sideburns and mustache. Removable side- 
pockets retained clippings well. Relatively 
quiet. 


@ RABALDO DOMINATOR (Made in Switzer- 
land; imported by Rabaldo Corp. of Amer- 
ica, NYC). $25. Wt., 9 oz. Did not give as 
close a shave as the best ones did, but may 
be satisfactory for some users. Excellent for 
picking up individual long hairs. Poor for 
trimming sideburns and mustache. Poor re- 
tention of clippings. A learning period is re- 
quired to hold this shaver at the correct 
angle; if not held at this angle, the cutting 
head will give the skin a vibratory massage, 
and in addition, there may be some pulling. 
One sample tested. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Listed alphabetically. All samples tested pulled 
hair painfully, had excessive vibration and were 
extremely noisy. 


O HARVARD Model V (Mutual Distributing 
Co., Chicago). $4.69. Two heads. A-c only; 
no radio interference. 

O peRFEX Model V (Spencer Co., Chicago). 
$3.25. Single head. A-c only; no radio inter- 
ference. 





HIGH-PRICED GADGETS 


Here are three safety razors. 
When you shave with them, you 
have to lather your face. You also 
have to have a razor blade. But 
they use electricity and claim, there- 
fore, to give the user a faster, closer 
shave. 

One shakes back and forth, an- 
other shakes sideways, and the 
third just sits there like an electric 
iron and gets hot. CU’s staff mem- 
bers used them and agreed unani- 
mously that none of them shaves 
any better than the ordinary safety 
razor with a good blade. Most of the 
people who used them found that 
all they had to offer was nuisance 
value, at a high price. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


© coronet a (Lektron Corp., NYC). 
$9.85. Uses special single-edge blade 
(approx. 11¢ per blade). Operated by 
shaking the blade in and out. Judged 
to be somewhat more effective when 
shaking than when still, but, even at 
best, poorer than a good ordinary 
safety razor. Awkward for shaving in 
tight spots; also, loosely mounted 
blade made shaving difficult. 


OGRAVIN HEAT SHAVER (Gravin 
Corp., Rochester). $12.95. Used regu- 
lar double-edge blade. Electricity 
simply heated razor. No temperature 
control; razor got extremely hot when 
left plugged in without washing occa- 
sionally. Heat did not “melt away” 
the beard nor improve the shave in 
any other way. 


O RACINE SENIOR DELUXE (Racine 
Universal Motor Co., Racine, Wis.). 
$5. Used regular double-edge blade. 
Operated by shaking the whole razor 
sideways; blade mounted securely, 
and did not shake separately from 
razor. Judged to be no better with the 
electrical shaking than without. Bulky. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MOTORISTS 


The following list of auto accessories was pre- 
pared by CU’s auto consultants to aid in the 
selection of Christmas gifts for motorists. Com- 
ments are based on the opinion of experienced 
motorists, plus (for some of the items) road 
tests and tests in CU’s laboratory. 

The accessories are divided into three groups: 
GENERAL ITEMS have more or less utility — as indi- 
cated — for all motorists. 


TRAVELERS’ ITEMS have maximum usefulness for high 
mileage, long-distance drivers, and in family 
touring. 

MAINTENANCE ITEMS are primarily for motorists who 
like to make minor repairs and adjustments, 
change their own.tires, etc. 

Within each group, the utility and general 
value of each item is indicated as “Good,” 
“Fair,” or “Poor.’’ 

In general, most chromium-plated accessories 
have plating of poor or indifferent quality com- 
pared with that on the car itself, and can be 
expected to rust even more quickly. A series of 
electrical accessories, if used continuously, may 
increase the load on the storage battery so that 
it cannot be kept fully charged, and may shorten 
its life considerably. 

No attempt has been made to compile a com- 
plete list of accessories. Many useful but drudg- 
ery-inviting items — polishes and waxes, tire 
chains, grease guns, pumps, etc. — have been 
omitted as inappropriate to the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 


General items 
More or less utility — as indicated — for all motorists. 


TRICO WINDSHIELD WASHER (Trico Products Corp., Buf- 
falo). $6.25 plus installation — around $10 total. Fair 
utility if properly installed. Wipes dust and dirt, but not 
insect matter, after spraying water on shield. Requires non- 
freezing solution in winter. 


REAR DOOR LOCKS. $1.95 to $5.50 plus installation. Very de- 
sirable for 4-door cars carrying small children. Type screw- 
ing on edge of door; poor utility. Type passing through 
door post (HaCar, Cons. Sales Corp., Detroit; also Dickson 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.) has good utility. 

auro cLocks. Approx. $10 to $20. Usually specially de- 
signed for each model and sold by car dealers. Generally 
unsatisfactory in operation. Poor utility. 


GUIDE GLAREPROOF MIRROR (Guide Lamp Div. of Gen. 
Motors). $3.40. Replaces regular rearview mirror, dims 
reflection of pursuing lights at finger touch. Double images 
in near view, but good utility. 
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sAF-Tt-Alp (Edro Corp., New Britain, Conn.). $2. Small 
glare reducing plastic shield for attachment to windshield. 
May provide some relief on congested night highways, but 
generally inconvenient and hazardous. “Not Acceptable.” 


HAZELITES (Hazelite Co., NYC). $2.95 pair. Amber plastic 
clip-on lenses to fit over Sealed-beam head-lamps in fog. 
To be effective, a fog lamp must be mounted close to the 
ground, and its color doesn’t matter (see Fog Lights under 
‘Travelers’ Items’). ““Not Acceptable.” 


EXTENSION SUN Visor. 69¢ up. Slips over and extends the 
standard-equipment inside visor. Fair utility only where 
sun glare is troublesome on a habitual route. 


DIRECTION SIGNAL LIGHTS. $8.50 up, plus installation. Good 
utility for the driver who will take pains to use them 
and switch them off after turning. 


BACK-UP LIGHT. $3.50 up. Not easy to mount on some cars. 
If automatic, should operate only when car is in reverse and 
headlights are burning. Good utility for maneuvering out 
of dark driveways, parking lois, etc. 


OUTSIDE REARVIEW MIRROR. $1.95 up. Fair utility in heavy 
traffic or when leaving curb. Very desirable for cars having 
regular mirror mounted on cowl. Utility of a second mirror 
on the right, poor. 


BUMPER & GRILLE GUARDS. $2 up. Poor utility except for 
the frequently parked car. If over 6” higher than bumper, 
should be anchored to chassis from below. 


THEFT ALARMS. $5 up, plus installation. Theft insurance is 
a better buy. The type that operates the horn if car is 
Shaken requires very careful adjustment to give pro- 
tection without nuisance blowing. Poor utility. 


SEAT COVERS. $12 up for universal type. See Reports, Oct 
1947. Good utility for all cars not leather upholstered. Cov- 
ers of wood pulp (paper) fiber, lacquered and with ample 
leatherette inserts, are generally best. 


FLASHLIGHTS. 75¢ up. The so-called police model two-cell 
light is sometimes preferred because of its smaller size. 
As a working light, the angle-head type has advantages. 
Good utility. 


TAILPIPE EXTENSIONS OR DEFLECTORS. 95¢ to $20. Poor 
utility, unless intended to keep exhaust fumes from black- 
ening body or bumper. Higher priced models change the 
tone of the exhaust, but no style affects engine performance 
favorably. 


VANITY MIRRORS. 49¢ up. Good utility for some passengers. 
A good mirror for this purpose should be of plate glass. 


DEFROSTING PANES & SHIELDS. 75¢ per pane, cellophane or 
transparent panes attached by adhesive can be used on any 
or all windows to prevent steaming. Utility good. Electri- 
cally heated shields, $3 up, for defrosting the windshield 
have good utility in the absence of heater defrosters, 
or in very severe winter weather. 


TIRE TRACKS OR LADDERS. $1.98 up. Winter traction ap- 
paratus, in the form of wire mesh or connected bars which 
can be placed under and ahead of rear wheels. Fair utility 
for getting out of icy or muddy holes onto safe ground. 


FORTY AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


LICENSE CYLINDER AND KEY RING (Black, Starr & Gorham, 
NYC). $7 in sterling silver. Included in this list partly to 
point out that attaching car keys to operator’s license or 
car registration — in the de luxe manner listed or in a simple 
key case is not a good idea. Lose both and you can’t 
operate the car legally even if you have a spare key. Fur- 
thermore, the finder has the address of a stealable car. 


LOCKING GAS TANK CAP. $1.50 up. Most fire and theft in- 
surance policies cover loss of the cap by theft, but a locking 
cap prevents the recurrent nuisance ol replacement and 
protects the gas against theft or addition of foreign ma- 
terial. Good utility. 


DEFROSTING FANS. $3.50 up. Fair utility, where no heater- 
defroster is provided. Fans should have rubber blades; 


they may operate by electric motor or by vacuum. 


STEERING WHEEL COVERS. 59¢ up. Usually made of mohair 
upholstery fabric, with constricting rubber inserts. They 
prevent chilling of hands on cold steering wheel and slip- 
page if hands are greasy, but get dirty fast. Poor utility, 
unless a definite preference for them is known. 


Travelers’ items 


Maximum usefulness for high-mileage, long-distance drivers, and in 
family touring 


AUTO CLUB MEMBERSHIPS (AAA, ALA, Keystone, etc.). Cost 
varies with club and services from $7 to $20. All AAA Clubs 
dispense travel information, issue bail bonds and give 
emergency road service Most have additional features 
Good utility where road service is especially desirable. 
Travel information service is duplicated in part by some 


oil companies’ free services. 


COMPASSEs. $1.45 up. When mounted on the car, must be 
carefully compensated for the presence of surrounding 
metal. See that adequate means are provided. Utility, fair. 


Foc LicHts. $8.50 per pair up. For serious use in foggy 
areas should be mounted as low as possible, in pairs, with 
no light above the horizontal. Sealed-beam units are prei- 
erable because of resistance to dust and water in the low 
mounting position. Utility, fair. 


SPOTLIGHTS. $15 up, for the type directed from inside the 
car. Utility in relation to cost, poor, except for the habitual 
night traveler or for specialized uses. Legally restricted in 
some states. 


SUN SHIELD VISORS, EXTERIOR. $15 to $25; plus installation, 
plus $5 to $7 for painting to match car. Utility good in 
terms of reduced eye strain and solar heat, but may create 
a vision hazard for the driver in hilly country. Recom- 
mended only for open country touring in West and South- 
west. 


VACUUM BoTTLe cases (L. L. Bean, Inc.). $4.70 to $9, for 
2-bottle pint or quart cases. Leather cases on quart size 
and handles, zipper fastener. Pint-size container of duck. 
Utility for the tourist, fair. 


CIGARET LIGHTERS. $2 up. Good utility for the solitary night 
driver — no flare to dazzle — if his car doesn’t already 
Furthermore, they offer attaching point for 
trouble lights (see ‘‘Maintenance”’ list). 


have one 


FLARES, REFLECTORS, FUSEES. Offer maximum protection 
if driver has to work on car within traveled portion of road, 
Kerosene flares ($3.45 up) are best. Reflectors are cleaner, 
more expensive ($7 up). Utility fair for tourists. Fusees 
and candles are cheapest 25¢ to $1). 


Maintenance items 
Primarily for motorists who like to do their own car work. 


SPARE TIRE INFLATOR HOSE. $2.50 up. Allows the spare to be 
inflated at the filling station without unlocking the trunk, 
Utility poor, unless special reasons exist for keeping trunk 


locked 


BATTERY CHARGERS (TRICKLE CHARGERS). $5 up. Plug into 
any a-c socket and change current to d-c for charging. 
Very good utility, where battery is overloaded or not being 
charged adequately owing to stop-and-go driving. Medium 
size recommended, 


TIRE GAUGES. $1.50 to $3. Good utility. Select a pencil- 
type gauge with 1- or 2-lb. divisions 


SPARK PLUG CAP GAUGE (Auto-Lite Co.). 65¢. Cleaning 
and checking spark plugs is one job that the owner still 
may do on his car. A round-wire gauge should be used, 
such as this one. Fair utility. 


SPARK PLUG WRENCH. 50¢ to $2.50. A pressed steel soaket 
end wrench of the correct size is adequate. Fair utility. 


COILITE TROUBLE LIGHT. (Roberk Co., Norwalk, Conn.). 
$2.95. Utility good. Plugs into cigaret lighter socket, has 
extra red lens for warning light, with twelve feet of wire 
which winds around light for carrying. 


WINDSHIELD SCRAPER (Inter-City Mfg. Co., Detroit 
49¢. For removing ice and snow from windshield without 
ruining gloves. Has steel and rubber squeegee blades, hard- 
wood handle. Utility good. 


CO; TIRE INFLATORS. $3.95 up. Contain enough carbon 
dioxide gas to inflate two tires to 30 lb. Also usable as a 
fire extinguisher. Refills, 75¢. Utility poor, see Reports, 
Mar. 1947. 


AIR PRESSURE TANK. $9.95. Filled to high pressure from 
filling station air tower and kept in trunk for tire inflation, 
etc. Utility poor. 


TooLs. Good utility for the truly mechanically inclined 
owner. Socket wrench sets, small size, run from $5.50 up. 
Open-end and box-end sets (more useful than either sockets 
or box wrenches alone), six smaller sizes at about $5.50. 
But a set of any type covering all the most useful sizes 
costs about $25. 


VACU-MITE CAR VACUUM CLEANER (Craft, Inc., Buffalo). 
$2.95 to $4.95. See Reports, Oct. 1946. A small hand vacuum 
cleaner utilizing the suction created when the car engine 
is idled. The suction is adequate, the plastic nozzle small, 
but the device has fair utility for minor car housekeeping, 
particularly where seat covers are not used. Can be carried 
in the dash compartment. 
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Ansco Panda ($3.95), a box 
camera with meniscus lens, is 
fine for young children. No 
adjustments; load, aim, snap 








Brownie Reflex Synchro ($9.50), 
another fixed-focus box, fea- 
tures large reflecting optical 





finder, flash 


CAMERAS 


They range from the Baby Brownie Special 


synchronization 


at $3.16 to the f:3.5 Ciroflex at $99.40 


This Christmas the box camera is king of the mar- 
ket not the old-fashioned, rectangular boxes, to be 
sure (though these can still be found), but streamlined, 
chromium-trimmed, plastic models, styled to look ex- 
pensive. For what they give the buyer, some are very 
expensive indeed. Yet plain or glorified, a good box 
vamera makes an excellent gift for youngsters, or for 
adults not concerned with the technical perfection of 
their family pictures and vacation snapshots. 

Despite diversity of sizes and shapes, these models 
are typically built around an ordinary box-camera 
lens —a single piece of glass shaped to meniscus 
(crescent) form. Generally, they have a box-camera 
shutter with only two settings: “instantaneous” (which 
should mean about 1/25th second but may mean al- 
most anything) and “bulb’”’ (which keeps the shutter 
open as long as the release is pressed). Generally the 
focus is fixed; you just point the camera and snap. 

A flood of these models has inundated the stores; and 
though many will disappear as more versatile cameras 
become available at reasonable prices, there will still be 





CJ This report is not intended as a comprehensive survey of the camera market. 
Of the many cameras covered in the November 1946 and April and May 1947 
Reports, only the best have been chosen for review at this time, along with a 
few new cameras. Some promising new models could not be found in any of the 
numerous stores checked by CU shoppers. The growing new field of press 
cameras, which are gaining considerable popularity with amateurs, will be 
covered in a future issue of the Reports. 
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Full-Vue ($9.75) is also a fixed- 
focus reflex-type box, but with 
ground-glass finder and larger 
(24" x 214") negatives 


a place for well-designed box cameras, and the old- 
fashioned models have not been hurt by being stream- 
lined and made more compact. 

Some of the box and box-type cameras have useful 

special features such as doublet lenses (two separate 
lens glasses instead of one) to improve negative quality. 
Several have aperture adjustments to vary the amount 
of light permitted to pass through the lens. A few are 
designed to permit some focusing. The Brownie Flash 
has a simple flash attachment which permits excellent 
indoor pictures at night or in poor light, with a mini- 
mum of photographic skill. 
CU RECOMMENDS: if you want to spend only a few dol- 
lars, the old-fashioned Brownie Target Six-20 ($5.18) 
with time exposure and aperture adjustments; or the 
Ansco Panda ($3.95) for maximum simplicity. If you 
are willing to spend a little more, and want to take flash 
photos, then the Brownie Flash ($12.50 with flash gun), 
which has the advantage of taking pictures of satis- 
factory size without enlargements is a good buy. 


Medium-priced cameras 

Among cameras with anastigmat lenses and more 
versatile shutters, last year’s outstanding models re- 
in some cases at much higher 
to take an 


tain their superiority 
prices. The Kodak Vigilant Six-20 £:6.3, 
extreme example, is up from $22.30 to $36.36. 
Excellent results (price considered) can be obtained 
with all three Kodak Vigilant models rated below. The 
Vigilant Jr. Six-20 at $18.47 with an f:11 lens and speeds 
of 1/25th and 1/50th second, is an excellent folding 
camera for the price (in the present market). The 
Vigilant Six-20 with f:8.8 lens at $28.86 or with f:6.3 
lens at $36.36 has shutter speeds up to 1/100th second. 
A new camera, the Voigt ($37.50) has a Wollensak 
£:4.5 coated anastigmat lens; but CU considers it in- 
ferior to the comparably priced f:6.3 Vigilant because 
of relatively poor construction. 
CU RECOMMENDS: all three Vigilants. 





Meteor ($15), well-made and 
versatile, has built-in exposure 
meter and flash synchronizer, 
rotating lens shade; f:11 lens 


enlarge them all (or have them enlarged). In CU’s 
opinion, the best of the 35-mm. models is still the 
Kodak 35 with range-finder ($86.58), which topped the 
35-mm. list last year. While the Kodak 35 is no Leica or 
Contax, it is an excellent camera for those who do not 
require high shutter speeds or very fast lenses. 

The most promising 35-mm. camera with high shutter 
speed last year was the Perfex; but it proved unreliable 
at a crucial point — the shutter. This year, CU hope- 
fully retested the new model Perfex. On one sample, 





1". Kodak Vigilant Six-20 ($36.36) Ciroflex C ($99.45 with Rapax the highest shutter speed, marked 1/1250th of a second, 
er, is a folding camera with [:6.3 shutter, $76.98 with Alphaz) actually tested at 1/215th (about a fifth of the marked 
—_ anastigmat lens ($28.86 with was the best of the Ameri- speed). The shutter of the second sample was com- 





f:8,8) ; compact, well-designed can-made twin-reflexes tested 


Twin-lens reflexes 

The Ciroflex ($99.45 with Rapax shutter) is still 
outstanding among American-made twin-lens reflex 
cameras. Its chief drawback last year, difficult film- 
loading, has been remedied. Its price has risen compara- 
tively little (from $92.71 last year). It is an excellent 
buy if you do not require critical sharpness in your 
negatives, or great magnification in enlargements. 

Less convenient than the Ciroflex but superior with 
respect to picture sharpness and big enlargements is the 
Kodak Reflex ($137.92) rated by CU last year. 

Better than any American models are the German- 
made Rolleicord ($165) and Rolleiflex ($300), now being 
imported again. However, since these were rated (Re- 
ports, May 1947), experience of users has brought to 
light minor but annoying materials defects. 

CU RECOMMENDS: the Ciroflex, the Kodak Reflex for picture 
sharpness, Rolleicords and Rolle i fle xes if available with 
sound guarantees. 
35 mm. cameras 

A 35-millimeter camera is worth buying -only for 

those who take a great many pictures and are willing to 


RATINGS OF 32 BRANDS OF CAMERAS FROM 


The ratings which follow are based on use tests of the cameras, 
careful examination by a consultant, and tests of lenses and shut- 
ters — the latter tests limited, however, to determination of the 
initial accuracy of shutter markings. Statements with respect to 
picture quality are relative to price; a “satisfactory” picture with 
a $10 camera is not the equivalent of a satisfactory picture with a 
$100 camera. Also, a considerable variation in both lenses and 


pletely inoperative. 

An inexpensive 35-mm. camera, the Spartus Minia- 
ture ($12.50) has a box-camera lens and shutter, but 
gives good results for the price. 

CU RECOMMENDS: the Kodak 35; and the Spartus Miniature 
for economy. 


Check before you buy 


Because of faults in workmanship and materials, 
and careless factory inspection, picking a particular 
camera without flaws is as important as choosing make 
and model. Last year’s advice still holds: 

Check the camera, especially an expensive camera, 
as carefully as possible in the store before taking it out. 
Try to get a ten-day return or exchange privilege; many 
reputable dealers sell on this basis. No matter how good 
one sample is, another of the same brand may be de- 
fective. Load film in the camera you want to buy and 
go through all the motions of taking pictures, winding 
the film through to the end of the roll and unloading it. 
If you can, actually take pictures and have them de- 
veloped, especially to check accuracy of focus. If the 
“amera has one, try the rangefinder at various distances 
to be sure the two images come together as they should. 
Put every control through its paces to make sure it 
works — and isn’t too stiff. 


$3 TO $100 


shutters is found from sample to sample within a brand; particu- 
larly with cheap cameras. Only one or two samples of each camera 
were purchased for testing, but in most cases the results of tests and 
examinations were supplemented by reports of use experience. In 
a few cases, cameras which were tested last year, and in which no 
changes have been made by the manufacturer, are included in the 
ratings on the basis of last year’s tests. These are indicated by * 


Inexpensive 214x314 cameras 
ACCEPTABLE 

@ BROWNIE TARGET six-20 * (Eastman Ko- 

dak Co., Rochester). $5.18. 8 pictures on 

#620 film. Meniscus lens with two apertures 


for different light conditions. Bulb and In- 
stantaneous speeds. Fixed focus. Two waist- 
level brilliant finders. Reinforced cardboard 
body. A sturdy, dependable box camera, 
especially for those who take only occasional 
pictures in good light. 


@ BROWNI® FLASH srx-20 (Eastman Kodak 
Co). $12.50 with flash gun. 8 pictures on 
#620 film. Meniscus lens. Bulb and Instan- 
taneous speeds; push-button shutter release 
with safety catch. Defective shutter on one 
sample. Fixed focus beyond 10 ft.; close-up 
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lens for 5-10 ft. Eye-level optical finder 
reduces image. Metal and plastic body. 
Small, inconvenient handle. Built-in flash 
synchronizer. Tripod bushing. An excellent 
camera for the price, but check shutter and 
film-winding mechanism before buying. 
MANSCO PIONEER PB20* (Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.). $6.95. 8 pictures on #620 
film. Meniscus lens. Instantaneous speed 
only. Fixed focus. Eye-level optical finder. 
Metal and plastic body. Hand strap. Built-in 
flash synchronization (flash attachment, 
$1.95 additional). Good for the price. 


@ ANsco sHuR-sHOoT JR. (Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.). $3.95. 8 pictures on #120 film. 
Meniscus lens. Instantaneous speed only. 
Fixed focus. Waist-level brilliant finders for 
vertical and horizontal pictures. Cardboard 
and metal body. Small, inconvenient carry- 
ing strap. A good, old-fashioned box camera, 
lacking time and aperture adjustments of 
Brownie Target. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Orraveter (Pho-Tak Corp., Chicago). 
$6.95. 8 pictures on #120 film. Meniscus lens. 
Bulb and Instantaneous speeds; too slow on 
sample tested. Push-button shutter release. 
Fixed focus. Eye-level optical finder. Metal 
body. Small, inconvenient carrying strap. 
Back separates easily from camera, with 
possibility of fogging film. Shutter erratic on 
one sample; winding knob came off on one. 


Higher priced 244x314 
cameras 


ACCEPTABLE 
@ KODAK VIGILANT s1x-20 (Eastman Kodak 


Co.). $36.36. Bellows-type folding camera. 
8 pictures on #620 film. 105 mm. Kodak 
anastigmat lens, f:6.3 to £:32. Dakon shutter 
with three speeds, 1/25th to 1/100th sec- 
ond, Bulb and Time. Push-button shutter 
release; provision for cable release. Safety 
device to prevent shutter exposure until 
camera is opened. Focussed by milled ring, 
3\% ft. to infinity. Waist level brilliant and 
eye-level optical sport finders. Metal body 
with bellows. Carrying strap. Convenient, 
compact. Built-in lens shade. Two tripod 
bushings. Leg for resting camera on support. 
An excellent camera. Also available with 
100 mm. f:8.8 to {:32 Kodak anastigmat lens 
for $28.86. 


@ KODAK VIGILANT JUNIOR srx-20* (East- 
man Kodak Co.). $18.47. 8 pictures on #620 
film. Kodak Bimat f:11 lens. Two speeds, 
1/25th and 1/50th second, Bulb and Time. 
Focussed by milled ring, 5 ft. to infinity. 
Eye-level wire frame and waist-level bril- 
liant finders. Metal body with bellows. 
Hand strap. Easily opened, well-made and 
convenient. 


Inexpensive 244x214 cameras 
ACCEPTABLE 


@ meteor (Universal Camera Corp., NYC). 
$15. 12 pictures on #620 film. Coated menis- 
cus lens, f:11 to f:32. Bulb and Instantane- 
ous speeds. Focussed by rotating built-in 
lens shade, 5 ft. to infinity. Eye-level optical 
finder. Metal and plastic body. Satisfactory 
built-on extinction-type exposure meter. 
Built-in flash synchronizer. Tripod bushing. 
Well-made, with greater versatility than 
mest cameras in its class. 
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@ Futi-vve (Spencer Co., Chicago). $9.75. 
12 pictures on #120 film. Meniscus lens. 
Bulb and Instantaneous speeds. Fixed focus. 
Reflex-type ground-glass finder, inadequate 
Shade. Plastic and metal body. Neck strap. 
@ ANsco PANDA (Ansco). $3.95. 12 pictures 
on #620 film. Meniscus lens. Instantaneous 
speed only. Fixed focus. Large, waist-level 
brilliant finder. Thin plastic body. Neck 
cord. Because of simplicity and ease of view- 
ing and loading, a good box camera for the 
younger child. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


OcoLvonet (National Instrument Corp., 
Houston). $7.89 with flash gun. 12 pictures on 
#620 film. Meniscus lens. Instantaneous speed 
only. Fixed focus. Wire frame viewer. Metal 
body. Built-in flash synchronizer. Construe- 
tion crude and flimsy. Difficult to load. 
Sighting arm of finder too easily moved from 
position. 


O caMFLEX (National 
Houston). $9.75. 12 pictures on #620 film. 
Meniscus lens. Bulb and Instantaneous 
speeds; too fast on sample tested. Fixed 
focus; “portrait attachment” for pictures 
3 ft. to 8 ft. Waist-level brilliant finder; 
not a reflex-type finder, despite name. Meta! 
and plastic body. Neck cord. Built-in lens 
shade. Metal leg for resting camera on sup- 
port. Exposure numbers difficult to read in 
window. Knife or tool required to remove 
take-up spool. Otherwise good. Bulky. 


Distributors Sales, 


Higher priced 244x244 
cameras 


ACCEPTABLE 


@ crroFLEXx Model C (Ciro, Inc., Detroit). 
$99.45 plus $8.50 for case. 12 pictures on 
#120 film. Coated 85 mm. Wollensak Velo- 
stigmat anastigmat lens, f:3.5 to f:22. Rapar 
shutter with 9 speeds, 1 to 1/400th second, 
Bulb and Time. Focussed on ground glass 
through coupled, coated f:3.2 anastigmat 
lens by means of milled knob; 3 ft. to 
infinity. Good hood. A true twin-lens reflex. 
Provision for eye-level viewing, but not 
focusing. Metal body. Two tripod bushings. 
Loading satisfactory. Convenient; an ex- 
cellent buy among American-made twin- 
lens reflex cameras. Also available with 
Alphaz shutter, 1/10th to 1/200th second, 
Bulb and Time, for $76.98. 


@ ANSCO SPEEDEX B2* (Ansco). $45. 12 
pictures on #120 film. Ansco 85 mm. anastig- 
mat f:4.5 lens. Seven shutter speeds, 4% to 
1/250th second, Bulb and Time. Push-but- 
ton shutter release; provision for cable 
release. Focussed by milled ring, 31% ft. to 
infinity. Eye-level optical finder. Metal and 
plastic body with bellows, opened by push- 
button and spring. Neck cord. Tripod bush- 
ing. A good, convenient camera. 


mvorcr (Camera Specialty Co., NYC). 
$37.50. Bellows-type folding camera, 12 
pictures on #120 film. Coated 75 mm. 
Wollensak Velostigmat anastigmat lens, f:4.5 
to f:22. Four shutter speeds, 1/25th to 
1/150th second, Bulb and Time. Provision 


for cable release. Focussed by milled ring, 
314 ft. to infinity. Eye-level optical finder. 
Plastic and metal body; metal poorly fin- 
ished. Tripod bushing. On one sample, cam- 
era back came open too easily. Film winding 
mechanism did not insure tight take-up of 
film, a serious fault especially with larger 
lens openings. 


Smaller inexpensive 
cameras 
ACCEPTABLE 


Most users find pictures taken by these cameras too 
small without enlargement. Sizes are in inches. 


@ BROWNIE REFLEX, SYNCHRO MODEL (East- 


man’ Kodak Co.). $9.50. 12 pictures, 
154x1%, on #127 film. Meniscus lens. Bulb 
and Instantaneous speeds. Fixed focus. 


Large, reflecting optical finder, approxi- 
mately the size of the negative. Plastic and 


metal body. Neck strap. Built-in flash 
synchronization. 
@sEeAcon (Whitehouse Products, Ince., 


Brooklyn). $9.95; case, $2.50. 16 pictures, 
144x1%, on #127 film. Coated doublet lens. 
Bulb and Instantaneous speeds; push-but- 
ton shutter release. Fixed focus. Eye-level 
optical finder. Plastic and metal body. Pull- 
out lens tube with safety device to prevent 
accidental shutter release. Tripod bushing. 


gw comet (Zenith Camera Corp., Chicago). 
$6.95. 8 pictures, 15¢x244j, on #127 film. 
Lens claimed to be aplanat, f:11 to f:16. 
Shutter with separate releases for Bulb 
and Instantaneous; pre-setting required for 
either. Focus crude but satisfactory, 2 ft. to 
infinity. Eye-level plane glass finder. Plastic 
body, metal trim. Carrying cord. 

@ BABY BROWNIE SPECIAL * (Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.). $3.16. 8 pictures, 154x2%, on 
#127 film. Meniscus lens. Instantaneous 
speed only. Fixed focus. Eye-level optical 
finder. Plastic body. Hand strap. Excellent 
for the price. 


@ TRUSITE MINICAM (Trusite Camera Co., 
NYC). $9.90 with flash gun. 16 pictures, 


14%x1%, on #127 film. Coated 50 mm. 
meniscus lens. Bulb and Instantaneous 
speeds. Fixed focus. Eye-level, optical 


finder. Metal body; sturdy, well-built. 


@ Frep-Fiasu (Federal Mfg. & Engineering 
Corp., Brooklyn). $13.90 with flash gun. 
8 pictures, 154x2%, on #127 film. Meniscus 
lens. Instantaneous speed only; push-button 
shutter release. Fixed focus. Eye-level opti- 
cal finder distorts badly. Plastic body. Neck 
strap. Built-in flash synchronization. Film 
winding awkward with flash unit attached. 
@ FALCON MINIATURE DELUXE (Falcon Cam- 
era Corp., Chicago). $7.50. 16 pictures, 
144x15%, on #127 film. 50 mm. achromat 
lens, {:7.7 to f:16. Bulb and Instantaneous 
speeds. Fixed focus. Eye-level optical finder. 
Metal and plastic body. Tripod bushing. 

@ camro 28 (Camro Corp., Hoboken, N. J.). 
$9.95. 8 pictures, 1x14, on #828 film. 
47 mm. doublet lens, three lens openings. 
Bulb and Instantaneous speeds; Instan- 
taneous too fast on sample tested. Fixed 


focus. Eye-level optical finder. Plastic and 
metal body. Tripod bushing. 

M@SPARTUS MINIATURE (Wholesale Photo 
Supply Co., Chicago). $12.50. 36 pictures, 
1x14, on 35 mm. film. 50 mm. achromat 
lens, {:7.7 to f:16. Bulb and Instantaneous 
speeds. Fixed focus. Unsatisfactory eye- 
level optical finder; internal reflections very 
bad. Plastic and metal body. Automatic 
film stop and exposure counter, synchronized 
with winding. Tripod bushing. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


© FALCON FLEX (Utility Mfg. Co., NYC). 
$8.50. 16 pictures, 1144x154, on #127 film. 
50 mm. achromat lens, f:7.7 to f:16. Bulb 
and Instantaneous speeds. Fixed focus, 
Shaded reflex-type ground glass finder show- 
ing rather dim image, especially near cor- 
ners. Metal body. Neck strap. Difficult to 
see film numbers through windows. Film 
fogged when removed from camera because 
of loose winding. 

© roro Fiex (Foto-Flex Corp., Chicago). 
$6.50. 12 pictures, 15¢x15%, on #127 film. 
Meniscus lens. Bulb and Instantaneous 
speeds; Instantaneous too fast on sample 
tested. Fixed focus. Shaded reflex-type 
ground-glass finder; image on ground glass 
very dim in sunlight. Metal and plastic 
body. Sturdily built. 


Owinpro 35 (Webster Industries, Inc., 
Rochester). $10.80. 36 pictures, 1x14, on 
35 mm. film. 40 mm. doublet lens. Bulb and 
Instantaneous speeds; push-button shutter 
release. Fixed focus. Eye-level optical finder; 
some distortion. Plastic body. Carrying 
handle. Exposure counter synchronized with 
film winding. Back difficult to remove. Re- 
winding film very difficult. 


O UNIVEX UNIFLASH (Universal Camera 
Corp , NYC). $9.95 with flash gun. 6 pic- 
tures, 14x14, on special Univer 00 film 
only. Coated 60 mm. meniscus lens. Bulb 
and Instantaneous speeds. Eye-level optical 
finder. Plastic body. Built-in flash synchro- 
nizer, space for batteries inside camera. 
Film window cover fell out in sample tested. 
Back held on only by friction. Winding 
mechanism did not work smoothly. Special 
film uneconomical and not always available. 


Higher-priced smaller 
cameras 
ACCEPTABLE 


Most users find pictures taken by these cameras too 
small without enlargement. 


@ KopAK 35 WITH RANGEFINDER AND FLASH 
KODAMATIC SHUTTER* (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). $86.58. 36 pictures, 1x1, on 35 mm. 
film. Coated £:3.5 Kodak Anastigmat Special 
lens with built-in lens shade. Five shutter 
speeds, 1/10th to 1/200th second, Bulb and 
Time. Focussed by milled ring at side of 
lens, 4 ft. to infinity. Coupled, split-field 
rangefinder; separate eye-level optical 
viewer. Plastic and metal body. Neck strap. 
Automatic shutter-setting device. Provision 
for cable release. Indicator to show whether 
shutter is cocked. Automatic exposure coun- 


ter; accidental double exposure impossible. 
Built-in flash synchronization. 


@ KODAK FLASH BANTAM (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). $57.72. Bellows-type folding camera. 
8 pictures, 14x14 on #828 film. Coated 
48 mm. Kodak Anastar anastigmat lens, 
f:4.5 to f:16. Four shutter speeds, 1/25th to 
1/200th second, Bulb and Time. Push- 
button shutter release; provision for cable 
release. Safety device to prevent accidental 
exposure. Focussed by milled ring, 2)4 ft. to 
infinity. Eye-level optical sports finder. 
Metal body with bellows. Bellows opened by 
push-button and spring. Tripod bushing. 
Built-in flash synchronizer. Automatic film 
stop to position film after each exposure. 
Built-in lens shade. Neat, compact. An 
excellent camera. 


gw acro (Acro Scientific Products Co., Chi- 
cago). $29.50. 16 pictures, 144x154 on #127 
film. 2-inch Wollensak Velostigmat anastig- 
mat lens, f:4.5 to £:22. Alphar Jr. shutter 
with four speeds, 1/25th to 1/200th second, 
Bulb and Time. Provision for cable release. 
Focussed by milled ring, 3 ft. to infinity, 
stiff and difficult to adjust. Eye-level optical 
finder. Plastic and metal body. Built-on 
satisfactory extinction-type exposure meter. 
Tripod bushing. Leg for resting camera on 
support. Cover over film window very diffi- 
cult to operate. “Acceptable” only if focus- 
ing ring and film window cover work easily 
on sample you select. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


© PERFEX DELUXE (Candid Camera Corp. 
of America, Chicago). $99.50. Rated “Not 
Acceptable” because of very poor shutter 
calibration (see text). 
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BELOW: 


While the safety match is a quick, safe, cheap, and 
easy way to light your cigarettes, CU’s tests of 22 
pocket lighters indicate that a lighter, too, can be a 
“Best Buy.” A good lighter can provide, without re- 
filling, 200 lights more or less, depending on evaporation 
— enough for a carton of cigarettes. It need not be 
heavy or bulky. It can be attractive and, if well de- 
signed, can be used in the wind and ignited with one 
hand. A good lighter is neat, quick, safer than kitchen 
matches and easier to use than any matches — and 
there are no match stubs to dispose of. Unless you are 
prone to forget or lose small accessories, you are less 
likely to be caught without a light if you carry a lighter. 
Some 43°, of all American smokers, according to an 
advertising survey, use lighters. 

That’s one side of the story. On the other hand, 35% 
of all smokers have tried lighters (half of which are now 
lost or broken) and gone back to matches. Lighters first 
flood and then run out of fuel without warning, flints 
wear out, wicks (unless glass or asbestos) must be 
. trimmed, raised, and eventually replaced. A poorly de- 
signed lighter can be hard on your thumb and harder 
on your temper. A lost box of matches is replaceable 
free or at negligible cost; a lost Dunhill Rollalite leaves 
you $12.50 out-of-pocket, and even the cheapest “Best 
Buy” (Park Storm King at $1) costs more than 4000 
matches in books. Ultimately, your choice between 
matches and lighters will probably depend less on eco- 
nomic calculation than on whether you enjoy or dislike 
‘arrying gadgets around in your pocket. 

Lighters come in an almost endless variety of sizes, 
shapes, finishes, styles, and designs. Unfortunately, the 
smartest looking are not necessarily the best mechani- 
rally or the least troublesome. CU’s ratings took into 
account such design factors as weight and bulk, but not 
stvle, aesthetic factors, or durability of finish. In gen- 
eral, non-plated finishes like aluminum and stainless 
steel wear better than plated finishes. Highly polished 
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LEFT: Park Storm King ($1) was excellent, 
and among the cheapest CU tested. RIGHT: 
Evans ($3) was the best automatic lighter. 
Nimrod ($3.50) was one of two 
designed for pipes (other was Beattie). Nimrod 
proved better, but both had shortcomings 





LIGHTERS 


22 models from 49¢ to $12.50; one of the best costs $1 


chromium plating, in addition to wearing off, collects 
fingerprints. Beyond that, if you’re buying a lighter as 
costume jewelry rather than machinery, you’re on 
your own. 


Types of lighters 

Most lighters are of three mechanical types: manual, 
automatic, and semi-automatic. An exception is the 
Lektrolite Flameless, in which you generate heat (but not 
a flame) by drawing alcohol vapor through a platinum 
screen. The Lektrolite is satisfactory, though slow, for 
lighting cigarettes at room temperatures; in very cold 
weather energetic puffing is required to make it work. 
The Lektrolite won't light a pipe, stove, or bonfire. 


MANUAL lighters, which throw a spark on the wick when 
you turn a wheel with your thumb, gave the highest 
score in CU lighting tests. Eleven of the 22 lighters 
tested, and two of the three “Best Buys” (Park Storm 
King at $1, and Zippo at $2.50) were manual. Most 
manual lighters were easy to clean. Disadvantages: 
some require two hands to operate; the wheel (except 
in the Dunhill Rollalite) may soil your thumb; and a 
wet or greasy thumb may make them temporarily 


useless. 


AuTOmAaTIC lighters, of which the Ronson is best known, 
have a lever for striking the spark; releasing the lever 
extinguishes the flame. The lever must be firmly held to 
keep the flame alight and hence automatic lighters can- 
not be passed from hand to hand while lit. Also, the 
lever may be difficult to manipulate with slippery fin- 
gers. Of the six automatic pocket lighters tested, the 
Ronson Whirlwind at $7.50 and the Evans at $3 were 
judged best over-all. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC lighters are lit by pressing a button or 
lever which releases a spring lid. The semi-automatics 
must either be blown out or snuffed out by closing the 
lid against the pressure of a spring, which also recocks 









the sparking mechanism. They stay lit without being 
held open, and light with a minimum of pressure; you 
do the work after lighting up instead of before. The four 
semi-automatic pocket lighters tested, however, all had 
design drawbacks which rated even the best of them 


tenth among 22. 


Windproofing 


All lighters were first tested in still air, to determine 
how many tries were necessary to produce 25 lights, 
and then given standard windproofing tests designed to 
simulate the windiest conditions under which you'd be 
likely to light a cigaret, cigar, or pipe. Lighters which 
lit and stayed lit two feet from an electric fan were 
rated “Good Windproofing’’; those able to function at 
four feet were rated ‘Fair’; while those which failed 
at four feet were rated “Poor.” Lighters without wind- 
shields all failed to pass the four-foot test and are listed 
“No Windproofing.”’ 


Don’t buy a lighter with poor windproofing or none at 


as having 


all if you expect to use it outdoors or in a car. 


Fluids, flints and wicks 


All lighters used standard lighter fluid except the 
Lektrolite, which burns a patented alcohol fuel. Fuel 
capacity was measured by filling (but not flooding) the 
reservoir, then comparing weight full with weightempty. 
The Beattie Jet Lighter and Ronson Whirlwind had the 
the Colby, Duralite and Lord 
Oxford all had smaller than average capacity — holding 


largest fuel capacities; 


barely half as much as the next smallest lighter. Others 
were at least adequate. 

All lighters could be readily filled from spout-top fuel 
cans, but some were more convenient than others. Fuel 
intakes varied from one-eighth inch on the Colby to 
one-half inch on the Nimrod; many lighters were even 
more easily filled by removal of an open-bottomed tank 
containing absorbent cotton. 

All lighters except the Dunhill Rollalite use standard 
flints; 


the Thorens, though special flints are recom- 








mended, does not require them. These two makes both 
have indicators to warn you when the flint is almost 


used up. Flint replacement was comparatively simple 
in most models. A compartment for extra flints is a 
minor convenience — you can keep a spare just as well 
in the bottom of any open-tank fuel compartment. 
Flint wear was measured in thousandths of an inch after 
25 strikes; unless otherwise noted in the ratings, wear 
was moderate. 

Glass and asbestos wicks are superior to cotton; they 
require no trimming, raising, replacing, or other atten- 
tion in ordinary use. A cotton wick, however, can be 
replaced by glass or asbestos in almost any model. 

All lighters with spark wheels work poorly when the 
wheel is clogged with flint debris. Clogging is rapid if 
the lighter is used when flint and wheel are wet from 
overfilling. wheels are usually sufficiently 
brushed off by the lining of your pocket; the wheels on 


Exposed 


other lighters should be brushed crosswise periodically. 


For pipe smokers 


— Nimrod and Beattie Jet 
were supposedly designed especially for pipe- 


Two of the lighters tested 
Light r 
lighting. The Beattie Jet has an auxiliary tube from the 
fuel compartment to the flame; by tipping the lighter, 
additional fuel from the auxiliary tube causes a jet of 
flame to emerge downward onto the pipe bowl. Unfortu- 
nately, the jet took seven to 20 seconds to emerge under 
ordinary conditions, during which time the chimney 
became too hot to touch; and when the fuel was low, 
the jet failed to work at all. The Nimrod, equipped with 
a special chimney for pipe lighting; had a low lighting 
score, and, over-all, rated 17th among 22 lighters. 

The Zippo and other chimney-type lighters are handy 
for pipe-lighting because of their large flames and 
windproofing funnels, and because the windshields, 
which get very hot when used on a pipe, are safely 
covered again when the lighter is closed. 

RATINGS OF LIGHTERS FOLLOW ON NEXT PAGE 
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RATINGS OF 22 BRANDS OF POCKET LIGHTERS 


One sample of each brand was tested, except for the Ronson, 
Thorens, A.S.R., and Colby; second samples of these were tested 
after the first developed defects requiring adjustment, repair, or 


BEST BUYS 


@ @ PARK storm xK1NG (Park Sherman Co., 
Springfield, Ill.). $1. Manually operated. 
Chimney-type; sheet aluminum case. 1.8 
oz.; .22 fl. oz. Good windproofing. Good 
lighting score. Pull-out tank, open bottom. 
Asbestos wick, medium flint wear down. 
Spare flint compartment. 


@@zrro (Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, 
Pa.). $2.50. Manually operated. Chimney- 
type; brushed chrome finish on sheet brass 
case. 2.3 oz., .28 fl. oz. Good windproofing. 
Good lighting score. Pull-out tank, open 
bottom. Asbestos wick. Strong spark, high 
flint wear down. Accessibility very good. 
Free factory service. 


@ @ Evans No. 52/93/1 (Evans Case Co., 
North Attleboro, Mass.). $3. Automatic. 
Nickel-plated case. 1.5 oz.; 0.2 fl. oz. Very 
strong spark, no windproofing. Good light- 
ing score. Filled through hole in base. Glass 
wick. High flint wear down. Accessibility 
fair. Similar to Ronson, but simpler and more 
durable. 


ACCEPTABLE 


Ratings are based on over-all quality, excluding 
finish and appearance. 


@ @ PARK STORM KING (see “Best Buys” 


@ park (Park Sherman Co.). $2.50. Man- 
ually operated. Chimney-type; chrome- 
finished; sheet brass case. 2.4 oz.; .24 fl. oz. 
Good windproofing. Good lighting score. 
Removable tank, open bottom. Asbestos 
wick, low flint wear down. Spare flint com- 
partment. Accessibility good. Similar to 
Storm King except for case and more precise 
workmanship. 


@ @ zirro (see “Best Buys”). 


@ RONSON WHIRLWIND (Ronson Art Metal 
Works, Inec., Newark). $7.50. Automatic. 
Chrome-plated brass case. 2.4 oz.; .34 fl. oz. 
Windshield which could be drawn up around 
wick; provided good windproofing, but got 
very hot in 10 sec. and lowered flame. When 
adequate for pipe, flame was 2” high and 
smoked. Good lighting score. Filled through 
hole in base. Spare flint compartment. Ac- 
cessibility fair. Repairs at factory. 


@ @ evans No. 52/93/1 (see “Best Buy’’). 


@ RONSON sTANDARD (Ronson Art Metal 
Works, Inc.). $5.50. Automatic. Chrome- 
plated brass case. 1.7 o2.; .29 fl. oz. No wind- 
proofing. Good lighting score. Filled through 
hole in base. Spare flint compartment. Ac- 
cessibility fair. An efficient lighter, although 
effort required to operate was far from uni- 
form and action far from trouble-free. Re- 
pains at factory billed COD. 


@ BEATTIE JET LIGHTER (Beattie Products, 
Inc., NYC). $5 to $6. Manually operated. 
Nickel- or leatherette-finished brass case. 
2.9 oz.; .35 fi. oz. Fair windproofing. Good 
lighting score from wick, not jet. Open- 
bottomed tank (held more fuel than any 
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other lighter tested). Cotton and asbestos 
wick. Accessibility good. Jet took 7 to 20 
sec. to develop, did not function well when 
fuel was low. 


@ BERKELEY WINDPROOF JEWELTONE FINISH 
(Flashlight Co. of America, Jersey City). $2. 
Manually operated. Chimney-type; enam- 
eled metal case. 2.3 oz.; 0.2 fl. oz. Good 
windproofing. Good lighting score. Filled 
through hole in bottom. Asbestos wick. 
Spare flint compartment. Accessibility good. 
Free service at factory. 


@ DUNHILL ROLLALITE (Alfred Dunhill of 
London, Inc., NYC). $12.50. Manually 
operated (thumb turns roller rather than 
spark wheel itself). Chrome-finished case. 
2.5 oz.; .19 fl. oz. No windproofing, and flame 
tended to soot cover if used for pipe. Good 
lighting score. Filled through hole. Used spe- 
cial flints, had marker to indicate flint 
length. Accessibility; good. Good design and 
workmanship. 


@Wa.s.r. (American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn). $7.50. Semi-automatic. Chrome- 
finished, sheet brass case. 2 oz.; .19 fi. oz. 
Poor windproofing. Good lighting score. 
Filled by removing open-bottomed tank. 
Asbestos wick. Low flint wear down. Acces- 
sibility fair. 75¢ service charge for factory 
repairs. Lever mechanism delicate, became 
inoperative during tests. 


@Mrama-spin (A.M.W., E. Stroudsburg, 
Pa.). $2.95. Manually operated. Enamel 
finish on brass-plated, cast metal case. At 
2.5 oz. next-to-heaviest tested; .23 fl. oz. 
Fair windproofing. Fair lighting score. 
Filled through hole in base. Cotton wick. 
Low flint wear down. 


@ THORENS Automatic (Made in Switzer- 
land; distributed by Rexon, Inc. 122 5th 
Ave., NYC). $6.50. Semi-automatic. Stain- 
less steel case. 2.1 oz.; .25 fl. oz. No wind- 
proofing. Good lighting score. Filled through 
hole in base. Glass wick. Had flint indicator. 
Accessibility good. A well-made lighter, but 
complicated design — two of CU’s samples 
got out of order. Fire hazard. Service at 
above address. 


@pvvurauire Automatic Windproof (Dis- 
tributed by Rayno Co., Brooklyn; Hollis 
Co., Newark). $6. Semi-automatic. Alu- 
minum case, 2.1 oz.; .08 fl. oz. Poor wind- 
proofing. Good lighting score. Filled through 
hole in base. Cotton wick. Low flint wear 
down. Accessibility fair. Similar to Lord 
Ozford but worked more easily. 


@ BERKELEY (Flashlight Co. of America, 
Jersey City). 49¢. Manually operated. 
Chimney-type; blue enamel finish (which 
soon wore off) on metal case. 2.1 oz.; .18 fl. 
oz. Good windproofing. Poor lighting score. 
Open bottom. Asbestos wick. Accessibility 
good. Similar to Berkeley Windproof, except 
for open bottom. Relatively poor workman- 
ship. Free repair at factory. 


replacement. Weight is given in ounces, followed by fuel capacity in 
fluid ounces. “Accessibility” refers to the ease with which sparking 
wheel can be cleaned. Wicks were cotton unless otherwise noted. 


@ REGENS Storm Lighter (Regens Lighter 
Corp., NYC). $1.98. Automatic. Chromium- 
plated, sheet brass case. 1.8 oz.; .18 fi. oz. 
Good windproofing. Erratic lighting. Filled 
by removing 2-piece tank and pulling it 
apart. Cotton wick. Accessibility fair. Lever 
rather hard to operate. One-year guarantee 
against mechanical defects. Factory service. 
WM Lorp oxrorp (Oxford-Pyke, Inc., 5th 
Ave., NYC). $5. Semi-automatic. Alu- 
minum case. 2.3 oz.; .08 fl. oz. Poor wind- 
proofing. Good lighting score. Filled through 
hole in base. Low flint wear down; spare 
flint compartment. Accessibility poor. Users 
complained of difficulty in operating lever 
and stiffness of closing spring. Service at 
above address. 

@Nimrop Pipeliter (Ward-Nimrod Co., 
Cincinnati). $3.50. Manually operated. 
Two telescoping sleeves with transverse hole 
or “chimney” which houses wick and flint; 
aluminum case. 1.5 0z.; .19 fl. oz. Fair wind- 
proofing. Poor lighting score, large flame. 
Filled through large opening. Asbestos wick. 
Accessibility good. 

@zerHyr Windproof (Galter Mfg. Co., 
Chicago). $2. Manually operated. Chimney- 
type; chrome-plated, sheet brass case. 2.4 
oz. (heaviest tested); .15 fl. oz. (lowest in 
capacity of chimney-type). Good wind- 
proofing. Poor lighting score. Open-bottom 
tank; only lighter tested that had felt as 
absorptive. Asbestos wick. Accessibility 
good. Use as pipe-lighter limited. 

@ copy (Colby Lighter Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.). $7.50. Small automatic. Monel 
metal case. Telescoping inner and outer 
shells opened trapdoor at side and struck 
light. Trapdoor became dangerously hot 
after 10 sec. Not adapted to pipe-lighting. 
1.6 o2.; .07 fl. oz. (smallest capacity of 
lighters tested). No windproofing. Hard to 
fill. Asbestos wick. Accessibility poor. 25¢ 
charge for normal repairs at factory. 


@ soL_o Dual Purpose No. 2018 (Imco Mfg. 
Corp., NYC). $1.50. Automatic. Nickel- 
plated steel case. Adapted, but not suitable 
for, pipe lighting. 1.9 oz.; .17 fl. oz. Fair 
windproofing (none as pipelighter). Erratic 
lighting. Filled by removing tank, unscrew- 
ing wick holder. Very high flint wear down. 
Accessibility poor. Hard to operate. 


Miscellaneous 


@Lexrrourre Flameless, Lapel Model 
(Lektrolite Corp., Park Ave., NYC). $2.50. 
Model tested was tubular, with press-on 
cap. Also made in conventional shape with 
hinged cover. Drawing on cigarette while in 
contact with lighter screen generated heat. 
Lighted satisfactorily, though slowly, at or- 
dinary room temperature. At 35° F. or be- 
low, more energetic puffing required. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
O pUNHILL Service Lighter (Alfred Dunhill, 
Inc.). $1. “Not Acceptable” because of poor 
workmanship and difficulties in using. 


THEY PARADE GIFTS RANGING FROM LUX- 


CURIOUS TO SHODDY: CU EXAMINES A FEW 


Several million people in the United States belong 
to clubs that never blackball any 
applicant who has the necessary dues. Although the 


never meet and 


directors sometimes desperately attempt a spirit of 
camaraderie in their correspondence, actually these are 
not clubs at all in the Rotary or Helen Hokinson sense 
of the word. Rather they are ingenious and often highly 
profitable schemes for selling goods by mail order. 

The first merchandise club, the Book-of-the-Month, 
was started in 1926 by Harry Scherman. At a time 
when book store sales were lagging, Scherman devised a 
highly suecessful sales technique — simply induce peo- 
ple, through bonuses, to join a club and then mail 
the books to them. Although advertising and business 
men wistfully applauded, they did not realize for some 
time that Scherman had established a brand new for- 
mula for distributing many kinds of commodities, both 
for the purchasers’ use and as gifts — particularly 
Christmas presents. 

The first imitators arose in the book field and the 
next to adopt club merchandising, in the 1930's, were 
the fruit growers. But it was not until 1945 and 1946 
that the trend hit fever pitch, with ornate advertising 
flooding the Sunday supplements and the mails. This 
Christmas nears, 


year, as aggressive recruiting for 
| 


members is being conducted by no less than twelve 


fruit clubs, nine other food clubs, four record album 
clubs, two tie clubs, about forty book clubs, and such 
miscellaneous organizations as the Toy-of-the-Month 
Club, the Rose-of-the-Month Club and the Children’s 
Letter Club (formerly the I Keep My Plate Clean 
Club). 

While some clubs are designed primarily for the sub- 
scriber’s own consumption, in many others the aecent 
is heavy on Christmas giving, with such embellishments 
as a fancy certificate bearing the donor's name. From 
$1 for a trial membership in toys and gadgets to $100 
for the Epicure Club of America’s Inner Circle, you 
ean give memberships bringing “‘mangoes — gloriously 
sun-drenched, aristocrat of all tropical fruit’’; apples, 


not merely red but “double-red’’; a “golden-brown 
Forst Catskill mountain smoked turkey”’; fossils; books 
which drool with sex and books which sanctimoniously 
avoid it; Maurice Ravel's Sonata for violin and ‘cellos: 


‘ 


Allie Adam’s chocolate caramels; and a “‘subseription 


series’’ of ‘‘gentlemen’s ties’’ — hand-painted, of course, 
and very sincere. 

Running a club can prove extremely lucrative. The 
method provides national distribution for luxury fruits 
and foods handled by relatively few stores, and enables 
an entrepreneur to get rid of more units than he would 








CLUBS 
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All kinds of clubs 


CU has examined merchandise from clubs marked with 
an asterisk (*) and has commented on them in the accom- 
panying report. It lists the other clubs without recom- 
mendation or condemnation but simply as a check on 
what the club market provides and as a guide to readers 
who may want to get the literature and make their own 





decisions. 


Club 


Typical plan 


Fruit Clubs 


Buttersweet Year Round Fruit 
Gift Club 


Fruit of the Calendar (Blue Goose 
Orchards) 


Fruit of the Month (Bear Creek 
Orchards) 
* Mission Pak 


Monthly Fruit Club (Hesperian 
Orchards) 


* Pick O' the Season (Pinnacle 
Orchards) 


* Stagecoach Fine Fruit Club 
Taylor Groves & Fruit Products 
Yearound Tropicivb 


6 months, $29.75 
7 months, $21 


No answer fo three requests for 
information 


8 months, $29.95 
11 months, $38.45 


8 boxes, $35 


12 months, $45.95 
Box a month, $50 
12 months, $45 


Candy Clubs 


Andes Candes 
Blum’s Parade of Sweets 
* Candy-of-the-Month Club 


12 boxes, $19.50 
9 boxes, $25 
9 boxes, $19.75;nationcl brands 


Other Food Clubs 


Campus Club (H. Hicks & Sons) 


Cheese-of-the-Season 
Creole Delicacies, Inc. 
Epicure Club of America 


Forst's Catskill Mountain Smoke- 
house 


6 times, $45; fruits, spreads, 
candies 


7 times (28 Ib.), $44.50 

Annual (6 instalments), $29.60 
Inner Circle monthly package, 
$100; pheasants, hors d'oeuvres 
Deluxe delicacy of the Season, 
$62.50; 4 times 


Record Clubs 


(All sell nonbreakable records.) 


* Concert Hall Society, Inc. 
Record-of-the-Month Club 
* Sears Silvertone Record Club 


* Young People’s Record Club 


12 albums limited, $105 

9 records, $14.75 

14 records, $17.50; classical & 
popular 


$13.10 for 11 records; two 
children’s series 


Tie Clubs 


Roos Bros. 
Tillett, D. & Leslie 


$1.50 to $5 apiece 
$100 for 12 


Miscellaneous Clubs 


* Children's Letter Club 

* Gadget-of-the-Month Club 
* Gift-of-the-Month Club 
Jig-Saw Puzzle-of-the-Month 
Movie-of-the-Month Club 


* Things of Science 


* Toy-of-the-Month Club 
Youth at Play 
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$5, 16 letters & toys 

$1, 6-months trial; $5, annual 
6 miscellaneous gifts, $15 
Twelve 300-piece, $24 

8-mm. and 16-mm. reels loaned 
for $2 annual fee; also sold 
$2, 6 units; $4, 12 units 

$1, 6-months trial; toys 
Minimum four playthings aver- 
aging $2.98; book bonuses 





normally sell. And so stylish has the club method 
become that some cagey promoters have latched on to 
the idea to dump stuff that no sane person would buy 
item by item. 

Although many of the club circulars are vague about 
quantity, evidently the entrepreneurs are pretty con- 
scientious about fulfilling any specific promises. The 
National Better Business Bureau, which has received 
scores of complaints about magazine subscriptions and 
overseas food packages, has been asked to act only 
rarely on the clubs. 

Should you send someone a gift subscription for 

Christmas? To help guide you, CU subscribed to ten 
clubs. Instalments from nine arrived by press time and 
CU herewith reports on them. However, this article is 
not to be construed as a complete study of the clubs 
— it does not evaluate the book clubs and does not 
discuss the quality of the merchandise distributed by 
the many other clubs listed in the accompanying table. 
This report can only give a glimpse of what club mer- 
chandise is like. 
Fruit cLuss. CU’s shoppers took a three-month, $13.65 
membership to the Mission Pak Fruit Club (Los An- 
geles), got an assorted box itemized separately in the 
catalog for $7.98 containing 16 oranges, four grape- 
fruit, two avocadoes, two pounds of dates, four ounces 
of almonds and four ounces of walnuts, with a net 
weight of about 20 pounds. The fruit was attractively 
packaged and arrived in good condition except for a 
rotten orange and an avocado squashed in transit. 
Approximately half of a taste panel enjoyed the food 
on the whole, but noted that the grapefruit skins were 
extraordinarily thick, while the other half did not care 
for it. The price allotted to this basket definitely put 
the fruit in the luxury class. Most fruit club merchan- 
dise is guaranteed to arrive in good condition. When 
CU’s shoppers complained about the damaged fruit, 
Mission Pak promptly sent three oranges and another 
avocado, also slightly squashy, again attractively 
packed. 

As the first instalment on a three-month, $19.95 sub- 
scription from Stagecoach Orchards (Medford, Ore.), 
CU received 13 huge peaches, six firm and the others 
marred by soft spots and bruises. CU’s taste pane! al- 
most unanimously judged them flavorless. The second 
instalment was twelve mammoth Delicious apples (one 
weighed 14.3 ounces), which lived yp to the circular 
description of “crisp” and “sweet,’’ came in excellent 
condition, and were enjoyed by the entire panel. Third 
instalment in the series is a 25-pound assorted basket. 

The November selection of the Pick-of-the-Season 
Fruit Club, sponsored by Pinnacle Orchards (Medford, 
Ore.), was an 8'44-pound box of purple grapes. Most of 
the bunches were in good condition, but some grapes in 
each were somewhat bruised. One bunch was badly 
bruised, overripe and shriveled. CU's taste panel gave 





high praise to the taste of the grapes in good condition, 
though a minority thought the skins tough and bitter. 
Attractively packaged. 
CANDY-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB (St. Louis). This club charges 
$19.75 for nine boxes of famous brands. CU got a 
tin of Jacob’s Pecan Pralines itemized in the circular 
at $1.75 for one pound. Actual net weight of the pra- 
lines was 13 ounces. Everyone on the taste panel 
enjoyed them. Despite the high price, this could make a 
good gift for candy-lovers, especially those not living in 
cities where good candy is readily available. 
TOYS AND GADGETS. I’ven at $1 for a trial six-months’ mem- 
bership, the Toy-of-the-Month Club (Los Angeles) is a 
poor buy. The first toy, a flimsy top, arrived broken 
and without the direction card listed in a cloying ac- 
companying letter. It would be hard to console a child 
by telling him the club would probably send a replace- 
ment. The Gadget-of-the-Month Club, run by the 
same firm, might make a good gag gift for a $1 trial 
membership, is not worth the regular $5 yearly mem- 
bership. The first gadget, a celluloid contraption to 
squeeze toothpaste tubes, was flimsy and plain silly. 
CHILDREN’S LETTER CLUB (Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.). The 
first letter in this series ($5 for sixteen) was mainly 
devoted to exhortations by the writer, “Danny Sun- 
shine,’ to look for a “teeny-weeny named McGinty at 
the bottom of the milk glass.’ It completely lacked the 
imagination and fantasy that children love. However, 
children might enjoy receiving the toy that accompanies 
each letter. First was a “magic slate,” always popular 
with youngsters. 
THINGS OF SCIENCE, sponsored by Science Service (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) offers twelve units of so-called scientific 
materials for $4, six for $2. Each kit contains a booklet 
of explanation and instructions for some simple experi- 
ments involving the samples in the box. The first was on 
building materials. A good gift for the scientifically 
inclined older child. 
GIFT-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB (New York City) charges $8 for 
three gifts, $15 for six gifts described in a circular. 
The first, some heavily scented coat hangers, could 
be duplicated for $1.75 at Sears-Roebuck. The second 
gift was three handkerchiefs, made in Switzerland, as 
the catalog said, but of spun rayon, which probably 
would not stand up well under repeated washings. 

Although CU did not subscribe to any record clubs, 
its consultants have listened to Silvertone, Concert 
Hall and the Young People’s Record Club recordings 
(see page 431), and think both quality and value are 
good. Concert Hall, at $105 a year, is for pretty ad- 
vanced music lovers. 

In joining any club, study the catalog carefully and 
note how many months, if any, are skipped for gifts. 
Try to figure unit prices. Avoid clubs with too many 


vague quantities or too many “‘surprises.”’ 


Some of the book clabs 


The book clubs range from big organizations appealing 
to popular tastes to small ones catering to highly special- 
ized interests. Largest entrepreneur is Doubleday, 
Doran, which runs five clubs (including the Literary 
Guild) with a total membership of over 2,000,000. The 
Literary Guild, biggest club of all, charges $2 for all 
books, gives a bonus on joining, a classic for every four 
purchased, and goes im heavily for romance and sensa- 
tionalism. Other thriving clubs are the Book-of-the- 
Month, which offers a considerably better grade of lit- 
erary fare than the Guild, sells books at list price or below 
with a bonus on joining and for every two selections; the 
People’s Book Club, which polls its members on selec- 
tions, sells all books at $1.66 with bonus on joining and 
every four books; and the Book Find Club, which leans 
toward social significance and sells all books at $1.65 





with a bonus on joining. 


CU herewith lists for readers’ guidance a fair cross-sec- 


tion of the book clubs. Almost all clubs require a mini- 


mum purchase of four books a year. 


Club name 


Book Find Club 

(401 Broadway, NYC) 
Book League of America 
Garden City, N. Y.) 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
(385 Madison Ave., NYC) 
Catholic Book Club 

(140 E. 45 St., NYC) 
(one of many Catholic) 
Classics Club 

(1 Park Ave., NYC) 
Detective Book Club 

(1 Park Ave., NYC) 

(one of many such clubs) 
Doubleday $1 Book Club 
(Garden City, N. Y.) 
Family Reading Club 
(Mineola, N. Y.) 

Fiction Book Club 

(31 W. 57 St., NYC) 
Heritage Club 

(595 Madison Ave., NYC) 
Jewish Book Guild of America 
(296 Broadway, NYC) 
Junior Heritage Club 
(595 Madison Ave., NYC) 
Junior Literary Guild 
(Garden City, N. Y.) 
History Book Club 

(44 W. 56 St., NYC) 
Limited Editions Club 
(595 Madison Ave., NYC) 
Literary Guild of America 
(Garden City, N. Y.) 
Negro Book Club 

(501 W. 147 St., NYC) 
Non-Fiction Book Club 
(257 4th Ave., NYC) 
People’s Book Club 

(444 Madison Ave., NYC) 


Progressive Book Club 

(567 3rd Ave., NYC) 

Readers League of America 
(444 Broadway, NYC) 

Teen Age Book Club 

(1230 Ave. of Americas, NYC) 


Typical selections 
Color Blind, Behind the Silken 
Curtain; social significance 
B.F.’s Daughter, The Quarry; 
popular 
The Last Days of Hitler, The 
Story of Mrs. Murphy 
Guerrilla Padre, The Divine Pity 


Henry Esmond, The Iliad 


detective books 


The Web of Days, Home Port; 
popular 

Gray Canaan, Treasures of the 
Kingdom; “wholesome” reading 
Mr. Adam; popular 


Moll Flanders, Jane Eyre; illus- 
trated classics 

Thieves in the Night, The Ten 
Commandments 

Aesop's Fables, Treasure Island; 
classics for children 

Madeleine Takes Command, The 
Angry Planet 

Jefferson: War and Peace 


Mutiny on the Bounty, The Can- 
terbury Tales 
The Bright Promise, Proud Des- 
tiny; popular 
Color Blind, Third Ward Newark 


A Treasury of Science, The 
Roosevelt | Knew 

Together, Green Grass of Wy- 
oming; popular 

The Liberators, The Coming 
Crisis; social significance 
Reprints of classics from 18¢ to 
22¢, depending on quantity 

A Tale of Two Cities, Fightin’ 
Fool 
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CHRISTMAS BUYING ISSUE 


SECTION 


Six GIFTS FOR THE HOME 


ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


They keep you warm, but have their faults. Quality varies: the cheapest is the best 


During the war when many manufacturers had no 
products to sell because they were producing for the 
armed forces, they turned their advertising genii loose 
to describe the “house-car-heating-system-kitchen-or- 
whatever” of the postwar world, wherein every com- 
fort known or unknown to man would be available at 
the flick of a button. However well-intentioned their 
efforts, the American public was nevertheless subjected 
to a wholesale kidding, for few, if indeed any, of these 
little-wonder features have yet appeared, or are likely 
to for some time. One item that comes as close as any 
to fulfilling the “push-button” qualifications is the 
electric blanket. 

Electric blankets had their origin, to be sure, in the 
prewar world. But they were not on the market long 
enough before the war to have much of a sale, and their 
design and manufacture now has been influenced by 
wartime experience with electrically heated flying suits. 
So an air of novelty still surrounds them. This is the 
first report on them that CU has made. 


The purpose of any blanket, electric or otherwise, is 
not to supply heat to the body but to permit heat from 
the body to flow away at a comfortable rate. With ordi- 
nary blankets you can keep as warm as you want by 
using sufficient thicknesses. The advantages of the 
electric blanket are, first, that it is lighter in weight than 
blankets, 


automatically for 


the equivalent number of ordinary and 


second, that it can compensate 
changes in room temperature. You don't have to wake 
up shivering and grope around for another blanket. Nor 
are electric blankets very expensive to operate. Running 
about 50°, of the time for a period of eight hours, a 
blanket would cost approximately 2%¢ a night. 

There is a debit side to the ledger, though. Naturally, 
the initial cost of the electric blanket is much greater. 
And in many cases an electric blanket may not be suffi- 
cient. In areas where bedroom temperatures are likely 
to approach freezing, you will almost certainly need a 
regular blanket in addition. The electric blanket itself 
must be used in single thickness only, for folding pro- 


RATINGS OF SIX BRANDS OF ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


One sample of each of the following brands was tested. Prices 





blankets were for a-c only. Laundering instructions are those given 





are list prices 


ACCEPTABLE 


Listing is in order of estimated over-all quality. 


@ SEARS HARMONY HOUSE Cat. No. — 07007 
(Sears-Roebuck). $34.95 plus postage. 72” 
x90’. Sample tested was green; also avail- 
able in rose (Cat. No. — 07005) and blue 
(— 07006). wool, 25% cotton. 180- 
watt heating element. Blanket remained 
warm to a very low room temperature, and 
compensated for changes in room tempera- 
ture fairly well. Must be laundered only. 
Underwriters’ label. 

@ SIMMONS ELECTRONIC BLANKET A-1 (Sim- 
mons Co., NYC). $44.50, tax included. 
Model discontinued but some may still be 
available. New model is distinguished by 
green rather than white label under control 
box. 72’’x86"’. Available in blue, cedar, rose, 
green, peach. 75% wool, 25% cotton. Heat- 
ing element of approximately 210 watts. 
Blanket remained warm to a very low room 
temperature, but did not compensate for 
changes in room temperature any better 
than other blankets (see report). Must be 
laundered by hand only. (The newer Sim- 


72 OF 
19% 
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but add 5% Federal tax except as noted. All 


by manufacturer. 


mons model, it is claimed, is approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories to be washable 
by commercial laundries and in domestic 
washing machines.) Underwriters’ label. 

@ GENERAL ELecrric PB5AI1 Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $39.95. 72’x86”’. 
Available in blue, cedar, green, rose. 50% 
wool, 25% cotton, 25% rayon. 180-watt 
heating element. Did not remain warm to 
as low a room temperature as other blankets 
did, although the regulating mechanism 
appeared to be identical with that of the 
Sears’; nor did it compensate for changes 
in room temperature as well as others did. 
Put less weight — 0.11 lb. per sq. ft. — on 
sleeper than any other blanket tested. Can 
be laundered. Underwriters’ label. 

@ UNtversat (Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.). $41.95, tax included. 
72’'x86". Available in blue, rose, green. 
25% wool, 50% cotton and 25% rayon. 
180-watt heating element. Remained warm 
to as low a room temperature as did the GE, 
and was equal to GE in ability to compen- 
sate for changes in room temperature. No 
pilot lamp to show when blanket was on. 


Launder; do not dry clean. No Under- 
writers’ label. 
@ WESTINGHOUSE EC-6I Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio). $49.85. 
72”x86'". Available in blue, green. 
Cotton heating pad; cotton quilt with rayon 
satin covering above pad and nonslip spun 
rayon under it. 150-watt heating element. 
Equal to GE blanket in ability to remain 
warm to a very low room temperature and 
to compensate for changes in room tempera- 
ture. Put more weight — 0.15 lb. per sq. ft. 
—on sleeper than any other blanket tested. 
Dry clean outer cover; do not wash. Wash 
inner warming sheet; never dry clean it. No 
Underwriters’ label. Not acceptable for use 
with children. 


rose, 


TENTATIVELY NOT ACCEPTABLE 


O wootecrra 100B (Woolectra Blanket 
Mfg. Co., Piqua, Ohio). $45, tax included. 
100% wool. This blanket was tentatively 
rated “Not Acceptable” because thermo- 
static device built into control box of sample 
tested was faulty. No laundry instruction 
given. 





duces “hot spots.”” One user complained that part of his 
blanket doubled over as a result of normal sleep tossing, 
‘causing this uncomfortable sensation. On the whole 
though, reports on sleeping comfort are generally 
favorable. 

Of the six electric blankets tested by CU, two distinct 
types were noted. One of them, the Simmons, has the 
temperature controlling element in the blanket itself. 
the remaining five, Sears’, General Electric, Universal, 
Westinghouse and Woolectra, all have the controlling 
thermostats in the control unit, a small box that rests 
on the floor or night table. 

The control thermostat in this unit should keep the 
user at the right sleeping temperature, once he has set 
the thermostat to his individual warmth requirement, 
despite changes in room temperature. GE has designed 
one with dual controls — each half of the blanket is 
separately regulated. 

In theory, the difference between the Simmons and 
the others is most significant. The blankets whose 
regulating thermostats are located in a control box will 
ignore the heat supplied by the human body. They will 
react only to room temperature and the body heat will 
make the blankets warmer than the control setting calls 
for. The Simmons, again in theory, because its tempera- 
ture feeler is in the blanket, will compensate for the 
additional body heat by producing less warmth of 
its own. In other words, the Simmons feeler reacts to 
blanket, not room, temperature. 

However, in practice the Simmons tested by CU did 
not maintain a constant temperature. As a matter of 
fact, its regulation was as poor as that of the worst of 
the other types. 

One blanket of the six tested — the Woolectra — uses a 
transformer to reduce the full line voltage to about 
20 volts in the blanket itself. This design variation may 
give the Woolectra some advantage from the viewpoint 
of shock hazard but it also means you have to put up 
with a rather heavy transformer as an adjunct. 

Tentatively, at least, the Woolectra is rated as “Not 
Acceptable.’’ CU found on the sample it tested that the 
control thermostat didn’t work. Even though the con- 
trol was switched from the coldest to the warmest set- 
ting, the operating characteristics of the blanket were 
in no way affectod. 


How CU tested 


CU tested each blanket for regulation by lowering 
the temperature of its controls and noting the tempera- 
ture rise of the blanket undor fixed conditions, and the 
percent-time-on of the thermostat. At the same time 
CU was able to determine the efficiency of each blanket 
— that is, which blanket ran the least nercent-time-on 
for a given temperature rise. 

CU also rated blankets for warmth, textile quality, 
weight per square foot, and presence of a pilot light. 








Electric blankets are wired more or less like this. 


Number and location of safety thermostats (T) varies 


How safe are they? 


Two considerations disturb some potential purchasers 
of electric blankets — electrical safety and fire hazard. 

As for the first, shock hazard conceivably could come 
about from a water contact with a break in the wire in- 
sulation. To test for this possibility, CU measured the 
current leaking from the blanket (normally connected) 
through a water bath to an electrical ground, after a 
24-hour salt water soaking. A leakage of 0.1 milliamp 
(ma) or less produces no hazard. Simmons and Universal 
had no leakage; Sears’ had a leakage of 3.1 ma; General 
Electric, 5.8 ma; Westinghouse had a short-circuit. 

However, an approximation of these test conditions in 
the home would require that the user be clutching a wet 
electric blanket in one hand and a grounded electric lamp 
in the other, or be covered with a wet blanket in an iron 
bed that is touching a radiator — two rather unlikely cir- 
cumstances. With a dry blanket, shock hazard would be 
possible only if the blanket had been obviously cut or 
torn. For a child who wets his bed an electric blanket is 
not recommended — especially one of those that showed 
current leakage. 

The probability of fire hazard is likewise remote. In 
contradiction, however, CU knows of one electric blanket 
that went up in smoke in a home. To prevent just such 
an occurrence all of the blankets tested, excepting Sim- 
mons, had a number of protective thermostats around the 
edges to keep tucked-in edges from overheating. The 
moment a blanket becomes overheated, yet far short of 
the burning point, these safety thermostats open the cir- 
cuit. The Simmons has the temperature control in the 
blanket itself and should react similarly. 

Fire could conceivably result if a portion of the blanket 
where there are no protective thermostats were covered 
by a pillow, say, and the control set at a very high tem- 
perature in a cold room, 
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JAZZ 
RECORDS 


by Dale Curran, former 
editor of Jazz Record 


Lovis Armstrong 
with the Swing Club band 








This department is “‘purist”’ in the sense that it deals 
principally with small-band jazz in the classic New 
Orleans tradition. There is a great amount of “‘modern- 
ist’ jazz being played and recorded today, some of it 
with much promise, most of it occupying that middle 
ground between true jazz and the frankly commercial 
entertainment product — with still another category in 





which Duke Ellington stands alone. The field is big; 
its product is to be found on the radio and juke-boxes 
everywhere. In time, a music worth serious study may 
evolve from it; at present it’s in a state of noise and 
confusion. 


Saturation point 


1947 is another great vear for recorded jazz, but with 
signs of the saturation point looming up both in record- 
ing and in record sales. Possibly some of the small 
independent recording companies will consolidate or 
drop out, but so far, at least, their productions are 
numerous and excellent. Distribution remains a prob- 
lem; the listing here is by companies, and those not 
having general distribution are given with addresses 
and the reeommendation that you write for catalogs and 
information about direct mail orders. 

Mail-order houses specializing in jazz are: Yerba 
Buena Music Shop, 5721 Street. Oakland 9, 
Calif.; Jazz Man Record Shop, 6420 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38; Commodore Music Shop, Ine., 
136 E. 42nd St., NYC 17; Jazz Distribution, 236 W. 
10th St., NYC 14. 


Grove 








AMERICAN MUSIC (704 Lewis St., Canton, 
Mo.). Bunk Johnson in solo work, with 


competent rhythm backing. Recommended: 
“Poor Butterfly,” AM 518. 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS (767 Lexington Ave., 
NYC 21). Continues to be one of the best 
in the field, with a number of former issues 
re-pressed and in stock. Write for catalog. 
Recommended: ““M. K. Blues,’’ Art Hodes 
Back Room Boys, featuring Max Kaminsky; 
“High Society,” Baby Dodds Jazz Four; the 
Hodes Hot Five album, with Bechet and 
Davison. 


CAPITOL In the big popular field, their list 
contains many excellent items. It includes 
Cootie Williams, Benny Goodman, the ex- 
cellent blues singer Julia Lee, and others. 
Recommended: ‘“Ain’t Got No Blues,” by 
Cootie. 


CENTURY RECORD CO. (737 Fox St., NYC 
55). Re-issues of rare Oliver, Dodds and 
Morton records. Strictly for advanced stu- 
dents. Newest achievement is playing of old 
player-piano rolls, cut by old-time masters, 
into the recording mike. Believe it or not, 
the technique of a “Jelly Roll” 
through the double mechanical process clean 
and recognizable. Recommended: “Dead 


Man Blues,” by Jelly Roll Morton. 


comes 


CIRCLE SOUND, INC. (38 E. 4th St., NYC 3). 
Challenging the leaders in the field with an 
excellent output this year. Notable are the 
Montana Taylor album; Dan Burley and his 
Skiffle Boys; and the Marching Jazz album, 
by the Original Zenith Brass Band. Recom- 
mended: ‘Bucket Got a Hole In It,” Eclipse 
Alley Five, featuring George Lewis. 
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COLUMBIA Unquestionably the outstanding 
issue of the year is the Kid Ory album, 
Columbia C-126. Perfectly recorded, this 
group of New Orleans veterans sounds as 
fresh and new as it did 30 yeais ago. Con- 
tinuing Columbia’s superb series of re-issues 
is Vol. II of Bessie Smith, album C-142, a 
“must” for collectors because of the two 
previously unissued Bessies, “‘See If I Care” 
and “Baby, Have Pity on Me.” An Elling- 
ton album (C-127), an album of Billie Holi- 
day re-issues, and Vol. II of Armstrong’s 
Hot Five contain excellent stuff from the 
archives. 


COMMODORE Just keeps rollin’ along with 
the best. A notable re-issue is the Jelly Roll 
Morton “New Orleans Memories” album. 
Some new albums by Billie Holiday and 
Eddie Heywood. Recommended: “Baby 
Won’t You Please Come Home” by Wild 
Bill Davison; ‘““Mabel’s Dream” by Bob 
Wilbur’s Wild Cats, sensational high-school 
jazz band. 


CRESCENT (Jazz Man Record Shop, 6420 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38). Has 
re-pressed the early Yerba Buena (Lu Wat- 
ters) records, all excellent, and has issued 
some new Kid Ory numbers. Recommended: 
“Panama” by Ory. 


DECCA The “New Orleans Revival” album, 
549, has two Kid Ory records and two by 
Bunk Johnson’s band. Recorded at about 
the same time as last year’s Victors, the 
Bunk numbers are equal or superior. Straight 
New Orleans music played by contemporary 
veterans, this is highly recommended. 


Disc An outstanding list of folk song, blues 
and generally significant music, including 


some real jazz. Notable are the albums fea- 
turing small jazz ensembles led by Omer 
Simeon, Pee Wee Russell, Muggsy Spanier, 
Joe Sullivan. All of them good and all recom- 
mended. Josh White and Lonnie Johnson 
are the best of their blues singers. Recem- 
mended: “Women Blues” album by Josh. 
EXNER (Yerba Buena Musie Shop, 5721 
Grove St., Oakland 9, Calif.). Records by 
Kid Ory’s band, and some solo and trio 
records featuring Johnny Wittwer (piano). 
Recommended: “Savoy Blues’ by Ory. 


JAZZ RECORD (Jazz Distribution, 236 W. 
10th St., NYC 14). Art Hodes in band, solo 
and trio records. Recommended: ‘The 
Mooche,” “Buddy Bolden’s Blues,” 


sume (P. O. Box 622, Hollywood 28). Write 
for list. Recommended: “Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home,” LaVere’s Loopers. 


KING JAZZ (140 W. 42nd St., NYC 18). The 
Mighty Mezz (Mezzrow) continues his 
really fine series of recordings with Sidney 
Bechet and others. Recommended: “Really 
the Blues,” “Old School.”’ 


MUSICRAFT (245 I. 23rd St., NYC). A com- 
mercial that occasionally turns 
out good jazz Their list includes Dizzy 
Gillespie, Ellington and others. 


company 


PACIFIC (Yerba Buena Music Shop, 5721 
Grove St., Oakland 9, Calif.). Features the 
Frisco Jazz Band, a group of younger musi- 
cians, solid and unpretentious, playing fine 
Dixieland that is neither a stereotyped copy 
nor an attempt to “improve” on the mas- 
ters, Recommended: “Pacific Blues,”’ 


SIGNATURE This company records such jazz- 
men as Yank Lawson, Coleman Hawkins 
Barney Bigard, etc. Recommended: “Squeeze 
Me,” by Lawson. 


VICTOR More Ellington records, and if 
Ellington is not as good as in his greater 
days he’s still good. Louis Armstrong with 
some numbers that are disappointing, but 
bad Louis is better than no Louis. An album 


Maceo Merriweather; Ruby Smith (“Port 
Wine Blues”) with Gene Sedric’s band. 


WEST COAST (1613 15lst St., San Leandro, 
Calif.). Postwar recordings of the Lu Wat- 


SWAN (1600 Broadway, NYC 19). 
records by Phil Napoleon’s Emperors, in the 
Memphis Five tradition. Recommended: 


“South Rampart Street Parade.”’ 


Some 





CLASSICAL 
RECORDS 


by David Hall, author 


of “The Record Book” 


Serge Koussevitsky 


conducting the Boston 
Symphony 








If the experience of the past few years can be taken 
at face value, phonograph records will figure heavily 
on 1947 Christmas shopping lists. It is pleasant to 
report in this connection that for the first time since 
1942, this year those who wish to give recordings of 
serious music will have more than enough to choose from 
in the way of musical repertoire and high-quality re- 
corded performance. 

Furthermore, though the playing quality of today’s 
phonograph records is far from perfect, there has been 


Sacred music 

BACH: Cantata No. 4 Christ lag in 
Todesbanden. Victor Chorale and Orchestra 
under Robert Shaw. Victor Album M-1096 
four 10-inch records), $3.75. 


Sandor with the 


BACH: Cantata No. 106 — Gottes Zeit ist 
die allerbeste Zeit. Harvard Glee Club and 


of “New 52nd St. Jazz,” a fairly painless 
way to study re-bop, includes Gillespie and 
Hawkins. Some excellent blues singers — 
Doctor Clayton (“I Need My Baby’’); Big 





Six modern masterpieces 
BARTOK: Piano Concerto No. 3. 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy. Columbia Album 
M-674 (three 12-inch records), $4.60.* 


BARTOK: Violin Concerto. Yehudi Menuhin 


ters Yerba Buena band, not much different 
from the uncompromisingly _ traditional 
Oliver jazz they played five years ago. 
Recommended: “Working Man Blues.” 


a very definite improvement over the 1945-46 product, 
particularly in the case of Columbia. Finally, it should 
be emphasized that not all the good classical recordings 
are being issued by the major record companies. As the 
list below shows, smaller independent firms such as Vox, 
Musicraft, Keynote, Concert Hall Society, Technichord, 
Alco, Hargail, The Gramaphone Shop, Artist, Coneord 
and others are making important contributions, and 
their role is likely to increase in importance during years 
to come. 

The list below has been boiled down from an original 
selection of 150 important classical recordings released 
for domestic American consumption during 1947. We 
that 
artistic significance. And the performance and recording 


believe these final choices are all of genuine 
are, in each case, first-rate. 

A word of caution in the matter of buying records as 
Christmas gifts: make sure that your purchase is ex- 
changeable in case the recipient already owns the discs 
in question. If you have any doubts on this point, the 
best and most practical solution might be to give a 
“gift. certificate.” 

Most of the 56 albums listed have been commented 
on in the CU record notes during the past year. 

Prices that are starred include Federal excise tax. 


63. N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra under Artur Rodzinski. 
Album M-665 (four 12-inch records 


: Columbia 
Gyorgy $5.85." 
STRAVINSKY: Le Sacre du Printemps. San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Pierre 
Monteux. Victor Album M-1052 (four 12- 
inch records), $5.85. 


Radcliffe Choral Society (in English) with 
Chamber Orchestra under G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. Technichord Album T-6 (three 12- 
inch vinylite records). $7.93.* 


BACH: Mass in B Minor. Victor Chorale 
with Soloists and Orchestra under Robert 
Shaw. Victor Albums M-1145/6 
12-inch records), $18.70. 


seventeen 


CHRISTMAS HYMNS AND CAROLS: Victor 
Chorale under Robert Shaw. Victor Album 
M-1077 (four 12-inch records), $4.85. 
PERGOLESI: Stabat Mater. Nottingham 
Oriana Society with Soloists and Boyd Neel 
Orchestra under Roy Henderson. Decca 
Album ED-13 (five 12-inch imported rec- 
ords), $1 a 


with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra under 
Antal Dorati. Victor Album M-1120 (five 
12-inch records), $5.85. 


BERG: Wozzeck — Three Fragments. Char- 
lotte Boerner (soprano) with the Janssen 
Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles under 
Werner Janssen. Artist Records Album JS-12 
(two 12-inch records), $3. 


PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
under Artur Rodzinski. Columbia Album 
M-661 (five 12-inch records), $7.10.* 

=—— Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky. Victor Album M-1095 
(five 12-inch records), $5.85. 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 4 in A Minor, Op. 


Classic and romantic 


BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D Major, 
Op. 61. Joseph Szigeti with the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter. Columbia Album M-697 (five 12- 
inch records), $7.10.* 


BERLIOZ: Les Troyens — Royal Hunt and 
Storm & Trojan March; BORODIN: Prince 
Igor — Overture. London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor 
Album M-1141 (four 12-inch records), $4.85. 


BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D Minor, 
Op. 15. Rudolf Serkin with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. 
Columbia Album M-652 (six 12-inch ree- 
ords), $8.35.* 
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CHOPIN: Pi ino Sonata No. 2in B-flat Minor, 
Op. 35 (“Funeral March’’), Artur Rubin- 
stein. Victor Album M-1082 (three 12-inch 
records), $3.85. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C Major. 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
under Bruno Walter. Columbia Album 
M-679 (six 12-inch records), $8.35.* 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for Strings in C 
Major, Op. 48. Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia Album M-677 
(three 12-inch records), $4.60.* 


WAGNER: A Faust Overture: A Siegfried 
Idyll; The Ride of the Valkyries. NBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Arturo Tos- 
canini, Victor Album M-1135 (four 12-inch 


recore Is ), s | 85. 


Opera highlights 


BIZET: Highlights from Carmen. Gladys 
Swarthout (mezzo-soprano), Raymond Vinay 
tenor), Licia Albanese (soprano) and Rob- 
ert Merrill (baritone) with the Victor Cho- 
rale and Orchestra under Erich Leinsdorf. 
Victor Album M-1078 (six 12-inch records), 


34. 


MOZART: Arias from Don Giovanni, The 
Marriage of Figaro, The Escape from the 
Seraglio. Ezio Pinza (bass) with the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra under Bruno Wal- 
ter. Columbia Album M-643 (four 12-inch 
records), $5.85.* 


ROSSINI: Arias from The Barber of Seville, 
L’'Italiana in Algeri, La Cenerentola & 
Semiramide, Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
under Pietro Cimara. Columbia Album 
M-691 (three 12-inch records), $4.60,* 


Chamber music 


GRIEG: Cello Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36. 
Raya Garbousova and Artur Balsam (piano). 
Concert Hall Sociely Album AD (three 12- 
inch vinylite records), $7. 


HAYON: Quartet in G Minor, Op. 74, No. 3 
“The Horseman’). Budapest Quartet. 
Columbia Album X-274 (two 12-inch rec- 
ords . $3.35.* 


MOZART: Quintet in A Major for Clarinet 
and Strings (IX. 581). Reginald Kell with 
the Philharmonia Quartet. Columbia Album 
M-702 (four 12-inch records), $5.85.* 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Trio in E Minor, Op. 67. 
Dmitri Shostakovich, D, Tzyganov (violin), 
S. Shirinsky (‘cello). Compass Album C-102 
five 10-inch imported records), $7. 

—— Compinsky Trio. Alco Album A-3 
three 12-inch vinylite records), $6.95; * 
three 12-inch shellac records), $5.35.* 


VILLA-LOBOS: Quartet No. 6 in E (“In 
Brazilian Style’). Stuyvesant Quartet. Jn- 
ternational Album M-301 three 12-inch 
records), $4. 
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Classicism — 18th and 
20th century approaches 
BACH: English Suite No. 3 in G Minor. 


Alexander Borowsky (piano). Vox Album 
170 (three 10-inch records), $3.93.* 


BACH: The Well-Tempered Clavier — No. 1 
to 5. Dorothy Lane (harpsichord). Concord 
Album D-6 (three 12-inch vinylite), $7. 


HANDEL: Twelve Concerti Grossi, Op. 6. 
Busch Chamber Players under Adolf Busch, 
Columbia Album M-685 (twenty-five 12-inch 
records in three volumes), $31.25. 


HINDEMITH: Sonata for Unaccompanied 
Violin, Op. 31, No. 2; Sonata in E Major 
for Violin and Piano. Ruggiero Ricci with 
Louis Persinger piano). Vor Album 603 
(two 12-inch reeords), $3. 


STRAVINSKY: Concerto in E-flat Major for 
Sixteen Instruments (‘Dumbarton Oaks’’). 
Dumbarton Oaks Festival Orchestra under 
Igor Stravinsky. Keynote Album M-l (two 
12-inch plastic records), $3.75. 


Folklorism, orchestral color 
BRITTEN: The Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra (Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Purcell), Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Maleolm Sargent. 
Columbia Album M-703 (three 12-inch ree- 
ords), $4.60.* 


DELIUS: Violin Concerto. Albert Sammons 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent. Columbia Album 
M-672 (three 12-inch records), $4.60.* 


DUKAS: The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra under Enrique 
Jorda, Decca Album ED-16 (two 12-inch 
imported records), $5. 


FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of Spain. Clif- 
ford Curzon (piano) with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Enrique Jorda, 
Decca Album ED-10 (three 12-inch im- 
ported records ly $7. 


KHACHATURIAN: Piano Concerto, William 
Kapell with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra under Serge Koussevitzky. Victor Album 
M-1084 (four 12-inch records), $4.85. 


THOMSON: The Plow that Broke the Plains 

Music from the Film. Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Victor Album M-1116 (two 12-inch 
records), $2.85. 


Keyboard miniatures 
COUPERIN: Les Fastes de la grande et an- 
cienne Menestradise & Le Tic-toc-choc; 
RAMEAU: Gavotte and Variations in A 
Minor & La Poule. Sylvia Marlowe (harpsi- 
chord). Musicraft Album 79 (three 12-inch 
records), $4.50. 


BARTOK: Evening in Transylvania: Bear 
Dance; Children’s Pieces. Bela Barték 
(piano). Vor Album 625 (two 12-inch viny- 
lite records), $5. 


DEBUSSY: Preludes — Book Two. Robert 
Casadesus (piano). Columbia Album M-644 
(six 10-inch records) , $6.75. 


PROKOFIEFF: Music for Children, Op. 65. 
tay Lev (piano). Concert Hall Society Album 
AC (three 10-inch vinylite records), $4.50. 


PURCELL: Fight Harpsichord Suites. Sylvia 
Marlowe. Gramophone Shop Album GSC-2 
(five 12-inch vinylite records), $11.50.* 


SCARLATTI: Nine Harpsichord Sonatas. 
Sylvia Marlowe. Musicraft Album 72 (three 
12-inch records), $4.50. 


Music for the dance 

ADAM: Ciselle Excerpts. Covent Garden 
Royal Opera Orchestra under Constant 
Lambert. Columbia Album X-277 (two 12- 
inch records), $3.35. 


BERNSTEIN: Facsimile 
say. Victor Orchestra under Leonard Bern- 
stein. Victor Album M-1142 (two 12-inch 
records), $2.85. 


Choreographie Es- 


FALLA: Fl Amor Brujo. Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra under Leopold Stokow- 
ski with Nan Merriman (mezzo-soprano), 
Victor Album M-1089 (three 12-inch ree- 
ords), $3.85. 


HANDEL-BEECHAM: The Great Elopement. 
London Philharmonie Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Victor Album M-1093 
(three 12-inch reeords), $3.85. 


HOLST: The Perfect Fool — Ballet Music. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Decca Album ED-31 (two 
12-inch imported records), $5. 


KHACHATURIAN: .inyane — Excerpts, N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra under 
Efrem Kurtz. Columbia Album M-664 (three 
12-inch records), $4.60. 


RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe — Suite No. 1; 
Valses nobles et sentimentales. San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra under Pierre 
Monteux. Victor Album M-1143 (four 12- 
inch records), $4.85. 


STRAVINSKY: The Firebird. N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under Igor 
Stravinsky. Columbia Album M-653 (four 
12-inch records), $5.85. 


Treasury of art-song 

BRITTEN: Serenade for Tenor, French Horn 
and Strings. Peter Pears, Dennis Brain and 
the Boyd Neel String Orchestra under Ben- 
jamin Britten. Decca Album ED-7 (three 
12-inch imported records), $7. 


RAVEL: Chansons Madecasse & Chansons 
Hebraiques. Madeleine Grey (soprano) with 
Maurice Ravel (piano). Vor Album 186 
(three 10-inch records), $3.93.* 


WOLF: Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter; Der 
Jager; Frage und Antwort; Jigerlied; Fuss- 
reise. Paul Matthen (baritone) with Beetha 
Melnick (piano). Hargail Album MW-800 
(two 10-inch records), $2.50, 
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BY DOROTHY C. MILLER, Curator of the 
Museum Collections, Museum of Modern Art 


j Oar 
PRP tS 


(REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS) 


The American public’s interest in color re- 
productions of paintings is only about 25 years 





PICASSO, Woman in White old, and has been really active for no more than 


shed by Museum of Modern Art, 22” x 18”, $5.50. A smaller a decade. Much of the credit for popularizing 
print, published in 1937 for $1, was one of the achievements that color reproductions goes to the large-circu- 
path caml lor print popularity in the U. S. Pale creamy lation magazines and the “treasury of art’’ 
a ene eer . " erage — bd ser me books. But the public has indeed been misled by them, for their 
by Musoum of Modern Art, 18%" x 25”. $18, Rose. areen, chalky standards of quality have with few exceptions been deplorable. 
blue, tan, yellow and deep blue — all against a black ground. On the other hand, a few commercial publishers and a number 


of museums have made a real effort to match the high standards 
set in Europe in the first quarter of the century. And a number 
of European craftsmen and publishers have come to this 
country to work. 

Up to the time when the war cut off the supply from Europe, 
very few fine color prints had been made in this country. In 
the past eight or ten years, the publication of color prints here 
has gone rapidly ahead, with results both good and bad. 

Complete faithfulness to an original painting is, of course, 
impossible to achieve with evlor printing processes. Certain 
paintings lend themselves much more readily to reproduction 
than others; the surface quality of many modern paintings, for 
instance, is easier to imitate than 
are the depth and luminosity in 
the old masters. The suitability 





MODIGUANI: Girl in Pink (below). of the color process chosen in each 
Collotype reproduction by Arthur Jaf- case is also an important factor, 
té, published by David Ashley, 15) and the size of the original and the 
: det pant ee size of the reproduction shouldn't 
: be too far apart. The whole proc- 
ess of manufacture imposes prob- 
lems which only the greatest skill 
and care can solve. 

American museums are just be- 
ginning to develop the vast edu- 
cational possibilities in publishing 





their own color reproductions, and 


ROUAULT: The Old King. Color 


they will probably move further 
‘] : 1: : y : } gravure imported by Herrmann, 
in this direction during the next 22" x 15%", $10. Reds, blues, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE green, yellow, black accents. 
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few years. The Metropolitan, Chicago, Boston and 
Detroit museums began publishing prints in the 1920's, 
but most museum prints are still published by commer- 
cial firms. The Museum of Modern Art is an exception. 
It publishes tts own paintings in large-scale prints, of 
which about 25 have been 
made so far at $3 to $20. This 
museum also has on sale at 
25¢ large numbers of excel- 
lent small color prints which 
are over-runs from its books 
and catalogs. 

In 1942 the Metropolitan 
Museum initiated its ‘“Sub- 
way Prints’ to advertise to the 
subway-riding public both the 
museum and the prints. They 
average eight by twelve inches 





and are available at the mu- 
seum or by mail for 15¢. Some 
30 subjects have been issued 
so far and in five years nearly a quarter of a million 
prints have been sold. The Metropolitan also has good 
small color prints for as little as 5¢, and a few excellent 
portfolios of reproductions of drawings by such artists 
as Toulouse-Lautree, Gauguin, and Degas for about 


$7.50 per portfolio. 


An enormous number of color prints is on the market 
but the majority of them bear little relation to art. 
Those that do present considerable variety, ranging 
from the art of the Far East to contemporary European 
and American painting. Curiously enough, there is little 
demand for old masters; by far the biggest demand is for 
19th and 20th century French and American paintings. 
Because of this and for reasons of space, only prints of 
such paintings are illustrated here. The ones shown are 
all available in good reproductions. 

If you live in a city with a large museum you will 
find that the museum can either sell you color repro- 
ductions or tell you how to get them elsewhere. Many 
museums and public libraries have the illustrated cata- 
logs of the large, wholesalers and publishers. Wholesale 
houses in New York such as Rudolph Lesch, Erich S. 
Herrmann, Twin Editions, Arthur Jaffé, Inc., Ray- 
mon & Raymond, David Ashley, The New York Graphic 
Society, the F. A. 
imported and American-made prints widely throughout 


R. Gallery, and others distribute 


the United States to department stores, book and pic- 
ture framing shops, and gift and jewelers’ shops, as 
well as to museums. If you can’t find anything to suit 
your taste among the prints which your local shop has 
in stock, ask to see the illustrated catalogs of the whole- 
sale houses. If you live in a small town and the only 
bookseller carries no color reproductions, ask him to 

















write for these catalogs. You can write yourself for the 
free catalogs of the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Art Institute of Chicago, and other 
large museums. Catalogs are also issued by some of the 
New York dealers in original works of art. These have 
very limited distribution, but they are well worth 
notice, particularly those of Curt Valentin, 32 East 
57th Street; E. Weyhe Gallery and Bookshop, 794 
Lexington Avenue; and the Willard Gallery, 32 Kast 
57th Street. These galleries all will fill mail orders for 
pictures. 

Most of the wholesale firms can supply frames, which 
may cost up to twice as much as the prints. Small shops 
which stock prints buy them unframed and sell their 
own frames with them. The Museum of Modern Art 
sells frames and braquettes for its own prints, the Metro- 
politan Museum does not. Braquettes are to be recom- 
mended for small prints or pages from portfolios which 
you might want to change often. 


{ note about original prints 
If you prefer to acquire prints which are original 
works of art, as opposed to reproductions of other works 
of art, you will find today a market full of fine European 
and American prints, most of which are priced very 
high. New York, the art dealing center of the country, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 467 








ROUSSEAU: The Sleeping Gypsy.Offset reproduction published by 
the Museum of Modern Art, 11/2” x 18’’, $3. This print is satisfac- 


tory in spite of the loss inevitable in reducing a painting nearly 
six feet wide to this small size. Deep blue-green sky, light brown 


earth, robe of vari-colored stripes. 


Van GOGH: Entrance to the Public Gardens in Arles. Collotype 
reproduction by Jaffé published by Twin Editions, 30’ x 23%”, 


$15. Richly varied greens and golds, 


CEZANNE: Card Players. Collotype reproduction by Jaffé pub- 
lished by The Museum of Modern Art, 132” x 17’, $3. Figures in 


deep blue, brown and whitish against a blue-green wall. 


BRAQUE: Still Life with Grapes. Silk screen reproduction by 
David McKenzie published by Twin Editions, 20'/2"’ x 28Y2"’, $16. 
The opaque white, gray, green, pale blue, and brown used for 


this print are printed on black paper. 


RENOIR: Little Margot Berard. Collotype reproduction by Jaffe 
published by the Museum of Modern Art, 16” x 12/2”, $4. Print 
the same size as the original painting. Dark blue dress, white 


apron, against a dark brown ground 


BINGHAM: Fur Traders Descending the Missouri. Published by the 
Metropolitan Museum in the "Subway Prints” series, 8’’ x 10’, 15¢. 
Also, collotype reproduction by Jaffé published by Raymond and 
Raymond, Inc., 18” x 22%’, $12. Figures in blue, maroon, and 


soft rose against a misty gray-green background, 
. 


HOMER: Croquet Scene. Collotype reproduction by Jaffé pub- 
lished by Twin Editions, 15¥%4"" x 23% "’, $10. Blue, red, white and 


brown dresses against dark green grass and foliage. 


MARIN: Maine Islands. Collotype reproduction by Jaffé pub- 
lished by Raymond & Raymond, Inc., 17” x 19%", $12. Blue, 


green and brown-rose shaded from deep to pale tones. 
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ARM CHAIR: Molded plywood, birch: $51. Alvar 

Aulto, designer. Manufactured by Artek, Swe- 

len, and imported by Finsven, NYC). , 

FLOOR LAMP: Enameled metal, with “Uni-Versen” ’ 

swivel: $26.50. Kurt Versen, designer. (H. G. Pe. 

Knoll Associates, NYC.) = . 

LOUNGE CHAIR: Upholstered, $60; webbed, $40. 

Kero Saarinen, designer Knoll Associates. ) 

DEMOUNTABLE TABLE: Birch top, ebony-finished legs; 20’ high, 24” diameter; $25. Hans Bellman, de- 
signer. (IXnoll Associates.) 

STAINLESS STEEL MIXING BOWLS: 1% qt., $2.60:3 qt , $3.60: 6 qt $5: 8 qt So 30 Rex 4. Stevens. de- 
signe! Carrollton Mfg. Co., Carrolton, Ohio 

COVERED CASSEROLE: Oven-proo! pottery; $3.50. Cover may be used as serving dish. Glidden Parker, 
designer. (Glidden Pottery, Alfred, N. \ 

CHEMICAL GLASSWARE FOR DECANTER, VINEGAR CRUET, VASE: 2-qt. flask with cork, 85¢; 100 ml. volumetric 
flask with stopper, $1.30; battery jar, $1.85. (FE. Machleff, NYC; or other chemical supply house 
FLEXIBLE DESK OR PIN-UP LAMP: Finished in satinized dusk-gray baked en iumel: STS.S0 iN irt Versen, 
designer. (Kurt Versen Co | ngiews od, N. J ) 

ASHTRAY, NUT, CIGARET DISHES: Porcelain evaporating dish with black glaze lining, $1.73; crucible, 72¢ 
lined with black glaze, $1.99. (EK. Machleff, NYC 

TEAKETTLE: Magnalite. Wide-bottomed: fills at spout; top unscrews for cleaning. 3-qt., $6.95. (Wagner 
Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio.) 

SALAD BASKET: Wire container for draining salad greens; $2.50. Sue Irwin, designer. (Raymar Industries, 
NYC.) 

COFFEE MAKER: One-piece glass: paper filters. 1-qt , $6; 1-pt., $4. (Chemex, NYC.) 
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wvnsorveres THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


The products shown on the opposite page have been 
selected as examples of good utilitarian design, making 
the most of modern materials and techniques to achieve 
modern forms for everyday use. For the CU reader 
interested in current design or interested in getting a 
present for a friend who is — CU’s consultants recom- 
mend this selection as good in its own right and sugges- 
tive of good design principles generally. 

In the hands of a good industrial designer, form is 
seldom an end in itself. It’s a means to more comfort, 
greater convenience, better utility or whatever end the 
particular product has to serve. For this reason alone 
the consumer stands to serve himself the more he under- 
stands the principles of good design. And in recent years 
a number of steps have been taken to help him find out 
what modern designers are trying to do, and why. 

A pioneer along these lines, the Museum of Modern 


YOU CANT PUT THESE UNDER THE 


Whether you are currently living in an apartment, a castle, 


things you could do to make it more useful and attractive. As 
a kind of family Christmas present, small construction projects 
offer interesting possibilities. 

Wall and ceiling lighting fixtures are often hideous relics 
which hold a bulb all right but would be better not seen. Any 
number of things can be used to cover these fixtures, in some 
cases turning them into indirect lights. Shields of wire mesh, 
plastic sheets, and many other materials of partial trans- 
parency — or even humble aluminum pie pans — can be used 
effectively. Mounted five or six inches from the wall in front of 
the light, they can be supported on a revamped shade bracket 
or some device of your own contriving. Ceiling fixtures can be 
turned into indirect lights by suspending a sheet of material 
just below them. A quarter-inch sheet of painted plywood, 
about 30 by 36 inches, under a hall light gives an agreeable 
“flying carpet” effect. If some one-inch holes are drilled in it, 
part of the light can spill downward, and the effect is lightened. 

Many old apartment living rooms or bedrooms have one or 
more standard-size, double-hung windows in them, perhaps 
badly proportioned for the room, particularly when curtained 
individually. You can improve this condition by draping the 
entire wall from ffoor to ceiling, using an I-beam curtain track. 
The drapes can be pulled to one or both sides during the day- 
time. At night, drawn across the wall, they create an effect of 
space and restfulness. 

Most people complain of insufficient storage space. But 
many rooms have some sort of recess which can easily be con- 
verted to a closet. More ambitiously, it is possible to face an 
entire wall with a storage unit containing hanging space, 
drawers, shelves, and so forth. 





Children’s bedrooms offer a number of possibilities for 


a doghouse, or a tent, the chances are that there are a lot of 


Art in New York, each year before Christmas holds a 
large exhibition of available ‘Useful Objects’’ of good 
design within a stated price range (some are included 
here). In connection with this, a publication is often put 
out, discussing each object shown. The Museum is also 
ready to give design advice to those wishing to buy 
such things as furniture, lamps, ete. A similar activity 
has more recently been inaugurated in Minneapolis at 
the Walker Art Center, which runs shows continuously 
and also publishes an excellent quarterly bulletin (Hvery- 
day Art Quarterly), illustrated with available good 
designs; subscriptions are $1 for six issues. The Buffalo 
Museum recently held a large exhibition (now on tour) 
entitled “Good Design Is Your Business,”’ with an ac- 
companying booklet. The Milwaukee Art Institute and 
The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis are 
among others whose 1948 plans call for exhibitions. 


CHRISTMAS TREE, BUT — 


useful additions, since they often double as playrooms and 
studies. A dressing table for a girl’s room, a work bench for a 
boy’s room, or a desk for either can be constructed from 
easily available elements, and can often be a more useful and 
economical solution than a standard piece of furniture bought 
at a store. Wherever drawers or shelves are needed, consider 
using pieces from one of the many groups of unit furniture 
now available. A two- or three-drawer metal desk, pedestal or 
an unpainted set of shelves also serves well here as a support. 
For a dressing table, a sheet of plate glass, ordered in the 
right size, makes a good surface. For a desk, a sheet of 34 of an 
inch plywood with a birch or maple face and with finished 
edges works very well. 

Over a dressing table, a mirror is an obvious and easy addi- 
tion. Over desks or work benches, or even all by itself, a large 
bulletin board is a fine and useful thing. Drawings, clippings, 
photographs, Christmas cards, etc., can be tacked up on it, 
making an entertaining and personal sort of changing display. 
Any wall board in which thumb tacks will stick will do. Best 
of all, perhaps, is a sheet of cork mounted on a backing and 
edged with a wood frame. 

A number of other gadgets can be built for bedrooms, some 
of them requiring a little design ingenuity. The usual head- 
board is not a very useful part of the bed. If you happen to 
have beds which are just box springs and mattresses, you can 
construct a special kind of headboard combining shelves, read- 
ing lights, blanket storage, radio, back rest — or as many of 
these as you want. If you have a clear idea of what you would 
like, a carpenter or cabinet maker can put it together. 

None of these projects requires too much in the way of 
expense or outside help. They aren’t anything to put under 
the Christmas tree, but for the satisfaction they can provide 
they often beat anything out of the stores. 
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Letters from CU readers 


have read on our coming decline. Hope you 
can have such an article every month. 

¥. & 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ CU hopes the nation’s economic props 
won't continue to crack every month. 
Dear CU: 


Please go back to the good, stiff, simple 
covers of March 1947.... 
ANNE GOODWIN 
Albany, N. Y. 


Color reproductions 


naturally offers the purchaser most, but all the large 
cities have dealers in fine prints. The largest group 
of prints by the great modern masters may be found 
Weyhe’s and the Buchholz Gallery, New York; 
other dealers in modern work are Henry Kleemann, 
Harlow & Co., Jean Goriany, J. B. Neumann, and 


at KE. 


Kennedy & Co. 


A large section of the American public is familiar 
with the national advertising of the Associated Ameri- 
ean Artists, Ine., a New York dealer with branch gal- 
leries in Chicago and Los Angeles. The AAA has in the 
past ten years built up a highly successful mail-order 
business in original etchings and lithographs by Ameri- 
ean and Latin-American artists at $5 per print (one- 
half to one-fifth the usual price of such prints). The 
flaw in this excellent idea is that to make it pay it is 


Toilet waters and colognes 


COCONUT GROVE PARFUM COLOGNE (Factor). 
$1 (334 oz.). Well-balanced but undistin- 
guished. Heavy, woody note with undertone 
reminding of mushrooms. (GF) 

TOILET WATER (Shulton). $1 
Similar to Tweed, but no cologne 


OLD SPICE 
$ 02.). 

ton-note. More woodsy, weaker in beginning, 

stronger and sweeter end-odor. (GF) 


TWANG EAU DE TOILETTE (Spooner). $1 
(4 oz.). Spiey-woody. Gets a soapy note. (F) 
ATTAR OF PETALS COLOGNE (Vivaudou). 


$1.25 (3% oz.). Like 
but weaker. (FP) 
PRINCE MATCHABELLI PoTpouRRI (Prince 
Matchabelli). $1 (4 0z.). Very sweet top- 
note on woody base. Bad blend. Sour smell, 
sweetish end-odor. (FP) 

PRINCE MATCHABELLI STRADIVARI EAU DE 
TOILETTE (Prince Matchabelli). $6.50 (4 0z.). 
Woody odor, unpleasant sharpness. Remains 
strong and harsh throughout. May rate 


better on some skins. (P) 


Azurea Toilet Water, 


Chypre — crepe de chine group 
CREPE DE CHINE EAU DE COLOGNE (F. Mil- 
lot). $6 (41% oz.). Typical representative of 
this group; dry, rich, full, sexy. Not too 
heavy. Fades. (E) 

SHOCKING EAU DE COLOGNE (Schiaparelli). 
$5 (4 oz.). Heavier and slightly sweeter than 
Crepe de Chine Cologne, with a Tabu note. 
Very heavy, full, and lasting. (E) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 423 


@ The present version of the Reports is 
self-bound; the saving helps to make possi- 
ble CU’s increase in size to 48 pages — as 
compared to 28 in the March issue. 


Dear CU: 


inclosed is a list of 11 names for CU sub- 
scriptions. This is part of our union’s “3C” 
program: 

(1) CU to supply our members and their 
friends information on the “Best Buys” 
available in the current market. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 463 


(2) A credit union (we already have 112 
members and $1900 invested) to supply the 
necessary cash for major purchases, avoid- 
ing outrageous carrying charges on instal- 
ment purchases. 

(3) A co-op, where members can use the 
information made available by CU and the 
credit available from the credit union. This 
will be under way after the first of the year. 

We believe that all three should be tied 
in with each other. 


A. D. 
Hamtramck, Mich, 


necessary to play to the lowest common denominator 
of public taste. Most of the prints are dry, conventional 
work without artistic interest, but the editions of 250 
sell out rapidly, and new items are added among which 
it is possible to find an occasional good buy. 

The National Serigraph [silk screen] Society in New 


York represents an effort on the part of about 40 artists, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 434 


APHRODISIA COLOGNE (Fabergé). $2 (2 o0z.). 
Like Crepe de Chine Cologne, but not as well 
balanced. Good strength. (G) 

RENAISSANCE TOILET WATER (Scherk). $1.25 
(3'4 oz.). Harsh burnt top-note, improves 
gradually. End-odor good but weak. (GF) 


Miscellaneous 

SCANDAL (Lanvin). $5 (4 oz.). Russian 
leather with woodsy-violet undertone, well- 
blended, mild but rich. (E) 

HEAVEN SENT EAU DE TOILETTE (Rubin- 
stein). $1.75 (4 oz.). Blend -of woody, spicy 
and mossy notes, somewhat pungent. (G) 
APRIL SHOWERS EAU DE TOILETTE (Cher- 
amy). $2 (4 oz.). Similar to Heaven Sent. 
Less lasting. (GF) 

DESIR DU COEUR (Ybry). $2 (4 oz.). Nonde- 
script, slight aldehyde odor. Weak. (F) 
DJER KISS BODY FRESHENER (Kerkoff). $1 
(12 oz.). Lemony, slightly spicy and harsh. 
Strong at start, fades fast. (F) 

UN AIR EMBAUME EAU DE COLOGNE (Rigaud). 
$1.10 (4 oz.). Pleasant but nondescript. 
Sweet end-odor. (F) 

ELATION COLOGNE (Gray). $2 (8 oz.). Un- 
distinguished. Artificial top-note. Improves 
gradually to pleasant jasmin note. Weak 
and vague. (F) 

DJER KISS COLOGNE (Kerkoff). $1 (4 0z.). 
Lemon-jasmin-spice. Harsh. End-odor fair. 


(FP) 


without the aid of dealers or agents, to reach a wider 
public with low-priced works of art. The use of silk 
screen, a time-honored commercial process, for fine 
prints was developed in the 1930’s under the WPA 
Art Program. These large colored pictures, which look 
more like paintings in gouache than prints, are sold 
at a $10 average. As yet the general level of quality is 
not first-rate but the group is working in a good diree- 
tion and is worth watching. 


DJER KISS EAU DE TOILETTE (Kerkoff). $1 
(3 oz.). Woody-lemony. Mediocre and fairly 
weak. (FP) 

BERGAMOT COLOGNE (Vivaudou). $1.25 (3% 
02z.). Woodsy base, cologne top, insipid and 


faint. (FP) 


Colognes, etc., for men 


OLD SPICE COLOGNE (Shulton). $1 (4 oz.). 
Woodsy, tweedy odor. First slightly harsh, 
but gradually improving. Good strength. 
(G) 

SEAFORTH COLOGNE (McKelvy). $1 (4 oz.). 
Heather type. Nice and vigorous at start, 
but main character soon turns too rosy and 
sweet. (GF) 

SPORTSMAN COLOGNE (Moore). $1.50 (4 oz.). 
Lemon-lavender. Clean-smelling but un- 
distinguished. (F) 

SPRUCE SHAVE LOTION (Wrisley). $1 (5% 
oz.). Pine odor. Strong, but too harsh and 
too much like bath-oil. Acquires soapy 
smell as soon as top-note is gone. (F) 
WOODHUE (Fabergé). $2 (2 oz.). Pleasant, 
but lacks strength and vigor. (F) 

LILAC VEGETAL (Pinaud). 73¢ (4 0z.). Ex- 
cessively sweet and harsh. Vanillin smell 
dominates. A foul creation. (P) 

COURTLEY EAU DE COLOGNE (Courtley). $2.50 
(9 oz.). Vague, nondescript, weak. Fades 
fast into oblivion. (P) 
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FOR CHRISTMAS BEST BUY FOR CHRISTMAS BEST BUY FOR CHRISTMAS 


BEST BUY 


each gift subscription includes the 384-page 1948 Buying Guide 


This big special issue of the Reports will be preceded and announced by CU's 


handsome gift card (with the Covarrubias Santa Claus on it) sent in your name 


» « » and eleven fact-crammed issues of Consumer Reports 


giving a product-by-product, month-by-month report on the market place, regular 


articles on consumer economics, health and medicine, etc. 


BEST BUY FOR CHRISTMAS 


you can save as much as $1.50 on each gift subscription 


$5 for 1; $4.50 each for 2; $4 each for 3; $3.75 each for 4; and only $3.50 each for 


5 or more. These rates are in effect through December 31, 1947 


» » » and your renewal may be entered at the same low rates 


a Christmas present for yourself—so you can continue to get ‘Best Buys’’ by 


test instead of by guess 


F. 
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CONSUMERS UNION @ l enclose $ for the following subscriptions to CU Reports. (One for $5; 


2 for $4.50 each; 3 for $4 each; 4 for $3.75 each; 5 or more, $3.50 each.) 
17 UNION SQUARE, NYC 3 » All subscriptions must be entered at the same time for these rates to apply 





Send gift cord 





Your name and address 








( Send gift card | Send gift card Please renew my subscription for 1 year 





